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A Better Day Here and A Better Day Coming 


Nearly all lines of business have improved the last month or 
so, and business men everywhere are encouraged because of 
what has already taken place and because of the signs of 
better conditions. 

We continue to repeat that this is the greatest time in history 
to take a business course, cither preparatory to teach com- 
mercial subjects, to become a secretary. or to do accounting, 
public or private. Ninety-nine of our students have secured 
positions recently. 


Let us give you full facts. 


Bowling Green Business University 


INCOFPPORATED 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 
NEAR MAMMOTH CAVE 


J. L. HARMAN, President 
J. MURRAY HILL, Vice-President 
W. S. ASHBY, Business Manager 























AN EASY cup To E 


Va Hil HU AI HUA TAH Will INAH 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
1020 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me the two 1933 booklets of European itineraries: “University 
Vacation Tours” and “Popular Tours”’. 





I plan to sail about 





Name — 





Address. 
THE AMERICAN = i] PTT TUTTI HII | HATH 
INSTITUTE IS , ae ; — —_— 
SPONSORED BY 
THE LARGEST, 
THE MOST FAMOUS 
TRAVEL ORGAN- 
IZATION IN THE 

WORLD! 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


THOS. COOK & SON — WAGONS-LITS INC. 


Chief American Office: 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 





3-4 








Get your material together; send that coupon now! These booklets cover the 
entire field—University Tours under eminent educational leaders; Popular 
Tours conducted by expert members of our own staff. An amazing variety of 
itineraries—some general, some with special stress on Literature, Art, History 
or Political Economy. One of them is sure to include just the places you most 
want to see. Get these books and make your choice early! 
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THE TEST OF A MAN 


The test of a man is the fight he makes, 
The grit that he daily shows; 

The way he stands on his feet and takes 
Fate’s numerous bumps and blows. 

A coward can smile when there’s naught to fear; 
When nothing his progress bars; 

But it takes a man to stand up and cheer, 
While some other fellow stars. 


It isn’t victory after all, 
But the fight that a brother makes; 

The man who, driven against the wall, 
Still stands erect and takes 

The blows of fate, with head held high, 
Bleeding and bruised and pale, 

Is the man who'll win in the by and by, 
For he isn’t afraid to fail. 


It’s the bumps you get and the jolts you get, 
And the knocks that your courage stands, 
The hours of sorrow and vain regret, 
The prize that escapes your hands, 
That tests your mettle and proves your worth; 
It isn’t the blow you deal, 
But the blows you take on this good old earth, 
That show if your stuff is real. 
—Anonymous. 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 


WE CONGRATULATE YOU, 
MR. GATTON! 


The Kentucky Education Association 
has just closed perhaps the greatest con- 
vention in its history, and is closing a great 
year. Persons who attended the annual 
convention in Louisville in April were 
unanimous in the statement that this 
year’s program was the most stimulating, 
the most helpful, and the most inspiring 
of any convention program in our history. 

Mr. Gatton has been an unusually busy 
man this past year directing the work of 
the Kentucky Relief Commission, but with 
all of the pressure of duty that came from 
this enormous task he found time to build 
a great program and to give to Kentucky a 
great convention. 


This has been a difficult year for the 
Kentucky Education Association. Salaries 
have been low, times have been hard, 
conditions have been trying. The district 
associations have worked generously and 
co-operatively with the parent organization 
to hold our memberships and to keep our 
program moving forward. The morale 
of the entire teaching profession has been 
remarkably good under difficult conditions. 
To President Gatton and to the presidents 
of the district associations should go much 
credit for perfecting the program. 

The Kentucky Education Association 
congratulates you, Mr. Gatton, and wishes 
for you the same high degree of success in 
every future undertaking that has come to 
you in your leadership of the educational 
forces of the State. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
KENTUCKY 


Beginning with the opening of the 
1934-1935 school year at the University of 
Kentucky, seven departments in the 
College of Arts and Sciences will introduce 
the plan of giving comprehensive examina- 


tions to their major students as a partial 
requirement for their bachelor degrees. 

According to the plan, tutorial and semi- 
nar work will be given to students in their 
junior and senior years at the University, 
for which they will receive credit, and at 
the completion of their four years’ work 
each of the seven departments will give 
their major students a comprehensive 
examination. 


The departments in the College of Arts 
and Sciences at the University which will 
try the plan are: Anatomy and physiol- 
ogy, ancient languages, geology, mathe- 
matics and astronomy, philosophy, physics, 
and zoology. 


RE-ELECTION OF EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 


R. E. Williams who has been serving the 
State Association as Executive Secretary 
since 1923 was re-elected for a term of four 
years by the New Board of Directors during 
the April Convention. The Secretary's 
salary was reduced 20 per cent in keeping 
with the general retrenchment of operating 
expenses for next year. On recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Directors the Delegate 
Assembly representing the eleven district 
education associations reduced the mem- 
bership fee of the Kentucky Education 
Association from $1.50 to $1.00 for 1933-34. 


THE FIRST PLEDGE 
OF MEMBERSHIP 


Superintendent Lee Kirkpatrick of the 
Paris city schools and members of his 
faculty are the first to pledge membership 
in the district and State associations for 
the year 1933-34. For several years 
Superintendent Kirkpatrick has headed the 
pledge list of 100 per cent membership. 
It is most gratifying and encouraging to 
receive these pledges before the inaugura- 
tion of our campaign for the new member- 
ship year. No doubt, a large number of 
our school executives will very soon follow 
the example of Mr. Kirkpatrick. 
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OUR NEW PRESIDENT 


Colonel D. Y. Dunn, superintendent of 
schools in Fayette County, has been 
elected to lead Kentucky’s educational 
forces for the coming year. 

Superintendent Dunn is a graduate of 
the two-year curriculum of the Western 
Kentucky State Teachers College, hasa 
bachelor of science degree from the Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, and holds 





D. Y. DuNN 


baccalaureate and master’s degrees from 
the University of Kentucky. He began 
his teaching career in the high school at 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, but returned soon 
thereafter to Kentucky and was for a 
number of years a teacher and principal in 
the high schools of Shelby and Fayette 
counties. 

In the four years that he has served as 
superintendent of schools in Fayette 
County he has initiated a program that is 
outstanding in county school administra- 
tion. Before accepting the responsibility 
of directing the school program in Fayette 
County he asked the county board of 
education to allow him to have a survey 
made in order that a long-time program 
might be laid out for the county and in 


order that they might build an efficient 
program in the most economical way. The 
county board of education agreed to this 
proposal, a survey was made, and a long- 
time program was started. A considerable 
part of this program has already been 
accomplished under Mr. Dunn’s adminis- 
tration. Fayette County now has no one- 
room eight-grade schools. It has consoli- 
dated the great majority of its schools.’ 
It is organized on a six-six basis. A trans- 
portation system has been inaugurated so 
that every child in the county has easy 
access to a public school. The qualifica- 
tions of teachers have been raised to the 
point that all new teachers coming into the 
system must hold the baccalaureate degree 
and must be trained specifically for the 
work that they are to undertake. A beauti- 
ful new high school building has been 
built on the north side of the city and 
opened with an enrollment of 465 pupils. 

The Kentucky Education Association is 
fortunate in the choice of Superintendent 
Dunn for the coming year. He is a man 
who will accept counsel, who is always 
reasonable, who thinks clearly, and who 
builds well. We congratulate ourselves 
on Mr. Dunn’s selection, and we pledge to 
him our cordial co-operation. 


THE CONVENTION 


The recent convention of the Kentucky 
Education Association has been pronounced 
one of the most successful held during the 
history of the organization. Attendance 
was much larger than anticipated by even 
the officers of the Association. The presi- 
dent and secretary have received many 
letters from outstanding educators com- 
mending the program in general. 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman writes as follows: 

“May I thank you with all my heart for 
the goodness you extended to me during 
my all-too-brief visit to your beautiful city. 
Needless to say, I greatly enjoyed the 
audience and was impressed with its high 
intellectual character. I sincerely hope I 
may have the pleasure of visiting you again 
at some future time.” 

Plans are being made for the provision 
of a larger auditorium for the 1934 conven- 
tion, since it has been impossible to admit 
all who wish to hear the evening addresses. 
It is certain that ample accommodations 
will be provided for the next convention. 











The Recent Meeting of the Kentucky 
Education Association 


By JAMES H. RICHMOND, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


“Can the Kentucky Education Association afford to risk failure by 
holding a meeting this year?” 


Six weeks ago this question was heard on all sides, and many were in 
doubt as to whether the Association should attempt to hold its annual meet- 
ing. Banks were closed, commerce and industry were paralyzed, but the 
leaders of our State Education Association decided that they must carry on 
for the welfare of the children of this Commonwealth. 


Those responsible for the sixty-second annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Education Association and for the program of that meeting merit the fullest 
commendation of all persons interested in the welfare of the 700,000 school 
children in Kentucky. Their courageous and timely action, when faced by 
a difficult situation, has made itself felt and should point the way for all of 
us in the educational crisis which is at hand. 


The spirit shown by the officers was likewise manifested by the more 
than 5,000 persons in attendance and by the more than 12,000 person enrolled 
in the Kentucky Education Association this year. The large enrollment 
the splendid attendance, and the spirit of enthusiasm and interest, so apparent 
at all the meetings, demonstrate conclusively that the school forces of this 
State are determined that the needs of the children shall come first. 


It is important to note that the enrollment in the Kentucky Education 
Association is larger than it has been for several years. I know of no other 
organization of any kind or character that can boast of an increase this year 
in its membership or in attendance at its annual meeting. Persons in all 
walks of life have spoken of our school forces in the highest terms because 
of this noteworthy manifestation of enthusiasm and interest. 


The splendid progress which has been made by the Kentucky Educa- 
tional Commission was revealed in reports made to various groups at the 
meeting of the Association and a summary of its work appeared in the special 
K. E. A. edition of the Louisville Courier-Journal on March 16. 


The Commission will provide the facts about education in Kentucky 
and will formulate a definite program for the school forces to follow. Its 
work, coupled with the enthusiasm and determination of our Association 
leaders and members working shoulder to shoulder, should do much toward 
impressing on the public the urgent need for immediate action in order to 
safeguard the interests of our 700,000 school children. 
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MINUTES DELEGATE ASSEMBLY OF 
K. E. A., APRIL 20-22, 1933 


The Delegate Assembly of the Kentucky 
Education Association was called to order 
by President Gatton at 12:00 o’clock noon 
in the Columbia Auditorium, April 20,1933. 
Attention was called to the fact that the 
addresses of the general program had 
extended beyond the time set for meeting 
of the Delegate Assembly and it was 
suggested that the assembly be adjourned 
until 4:00 o’clock in the afternoon. On 
suggestion of the President that officers be 
nominated before adjournment, the follow- 
ing persons were nominated from the floor. 

PRESIDENT—R. QO. Chumbler, superin- 
tendent Marshall County schools, Benton; 
Orie P. Gruelle, superintendent Kenton 
County schools, Independence, and D. Y. 
Dunn, superintendent Fayette County 
schools, Lexington. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT—Emma J. Woer- 
ner, principal J. M. Atherton High School 
for Girls, Louisville; T. J. Oliver, superin- 
tendent Pikeville city schools, and N. O. 
Kimbler, superintendent Henderson County 
schools, Henderson. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT—Paul B. Boyd 
superintendent Carrollton city schools. 

The President appointed official tellers 
to canvass the ballots cast in favor of these 
nominees. 

Following nomination of officers, J. W. 
Bradner, Middlesboro, moved that we do 
now adjourn to meet at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon in the Brown Hotel, room to be 
designated later. Duly seconded the motion 
was unanimously carried, and the assembly 
adjourned. 


MEETING DELEGATE ASSEMBLY, APRIL 20 


In accord with motion the Delegate 
Assembly met for its second meeting in 
the Crystal Ball Room of the Brown Hotel 
at 4:30 P.M., Thursday, April 20th. 
Meeting called to order by President 
Gatton. 

T. O. Hall, of Greenville, addressed the 
assembly on the question of publicity and 
a closer organization of the Association’s 
members. He pointed cut the necessity of 
a well defined plan of operation for next 
year, advising that he had submitted to 
the Secretary a tentative outline of pro- 
cedure. Mr. Hall was requested to read 


this outline, after which Mr. Fred Shultz 
of Sturgis presented the following motion: 

“That the matter of publicity together 
with a written recommendation that has 
been worked out by Mr. Hall of the Third 
District, and other plans which may be 
submitted, be turned over to the Board of 
Directors of this Association with power 
to act at their next regular meeting 
tomorrow.’’ On second by Mr. Hays of 
Glendale and Mr. Donovan of Richmond, 
the motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Donovan of the Central District 
notified the Assembly he would move the 
following day to amend all sections of the 
Constitution providing for a membership 
fee of $1.50 for K. E. A. to read $1.00 
instead. 

_ Mr. H. R. Kirk, moved that the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Association be re- 
quested to present to the Delegate Assembly 
for its meeting tomorrow an audit of 
finances indicating receipts and disburse- 
ments. On being seconded the motion was 
carried. 

On motion of Mr. J. W. Snyder of Daviess 
County, and duly seconded, the assembly 
was adjourned to meet at 11:00 o'clock, 
Saturday morning, April 22nd. 


MEETING DELEGATE ASSEMBLY, APRIL 22 


The third meeting of the Delegate 
Assembly was called to order by President 
Gatton at 11:00 A. M., April 22, 1933, in 
the Council Chamber of Columbia Audi- 
torium. H. L. Donovan presented the 
following motion: 

“T move that those articles and sections 
of the constitution which fix the annual 
dues for the State K. E. A. at $1.50 be 
temporarily suspended for a period of one 
year, and that the dues be fixed for the 
next fiscal year at $1.00.” 

T. O. Hall of Greenville moved to amend 
the motion by fixing $1.00 for K. E. A. 
dues, ‘‘and such dues for the districts as 
may be determined later.”” On being 
seconded by Mr. Kendall of the Fifth 
District, the motion as amended carried 
unanimously. 

Report of Resolutions Committee was 
next in order. The report was read by 
Chairman K. R. Patterson of Mayfield, 
who moved its adoption. The report was 
unanimously received. 
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Mr. Gatton then presented the following 
officers for 1933-34: 

President—D. Y. Dunn, Superintendent 
Fayette County Schools, Lexington. 

First Vice-President—N. O. Kimbler, 
Superintendent Henderson County Schools, 
Henderson. 

Second Vice-President—Paul B. Beyd, 
Superintendent Carrollton City Schools, 
Carrollton. 

On motion and second the meeting was 
adjourned. 

R. E. WILLIAMS, 
Executive Secretary. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE 


The Resolutions Committee of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association desires to 
present the following report for the sixty- 
second annual session in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, April 22, 1933. 

The Education Commission appointed 
by Governor Ruby Laffoon under an act 
of the last Legislature is now ready to begin 
the completion of its report which will be 
presented to the next General Assembly. 
The Commission is making an exhaustive 
study of the status of every department of 
public education in Kentucky. Many of 
our members are serving on special com- 
mittees which will bring suggestions and 
recommendations to the Commission. An 
elaborate plan directed by efficient and 
responsible men is in operation to bring 
about the desired results. It is apparent 
that a spirit of unanimity prevails in every 
section of the membership of the Kentucky 
Education Association. 


Therefore be it resolved: 


1. That}this Association manifest its 
utmost confidence in the Commission by 
refraining at this time, from stating new 
desires, policies, aims or objects not gener- 
ally accepted by the profession. 

2. That the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation acknowledge the excellent work 
already done by the Commission and pledge 
its best efforts to the end that real and 
permanent benefits will be derived. 

3. That we are relying upon the antici- 
pated merits of the report of the Commis- 


sion, the enthusiasm and ability of the 
members of the various committees and the 
Commission, and the desires of the people 
and profession of the Commonwealth for 
better schools, to produce the necessary 
legislation to secure these benefits. 


Be it further resolved: 


1. That the secretary be directed to 
personally express to Mr. Donald McWain 
and the management of the Courier-Journal 
the deep appreciation of the Kentucky 
Education Association for the special 
section of a recent edition devoted to 
education and the work of the Commission. 
That recognition likewise be noted for the 
splendid publicity given by the Lowisville 
Times, the Herald-Post and the press in 
general. 


2. That this Association approves of the 
efforts of the Louisville Board of Trade and 
the Retail Merchants Association to bring 
the National Education Association to 
Louisville for its next session and that we 
help as is possible to that end. We 
appreciate the activities of these organiza- 
tions which add so much to the pleasure 
of our annual visit to Louisville. 

3. That we note with sorrow the deaths 
of several recent leaders in education, 
during the past year, especially the passing 
of Mr. J. A. Carnagy, a former president 
of this body, of Superintendent L. J. 
Hanifan, of Paducah, and Mr. J. L. Goble, 
of Covington. 


Be it also resolved: 

1. That we thank Miss Emilie Yunker, 
director of School Gardens of Louisville, 
for decorating so attractively the stage at 
the Columbia Auditorium. 

2. That we hereby express our gratitude 
to all who have in any way contributed to 
the success of this meeting. Superinten- 
dent Gatton has made an excellent presi- 
dent. The program was very fine in every 
department. The new Constitution has 
been found satisfactory for the present and 
all officers are to be commended. 


Finally be it resolved: 


That we promote, with increasing zeal 
the interests of Kentucky childhood. 


KENNETH R. PATTERSON, 
R. T. WHITTINGHILL, 
FREDERICK ARCHER, 

W. S. TAYLOR. 





They Have Done Their Duty 


More than 12,000 Kentucky teachers enrolled in the 
Kentucky Education Association and paid the dues from 
their reduced salaries. This increased membership over last 
year indicates a commendable spirit of co-operation. 


The average salary of state employees in Kentucky, out- 
side of the teaching profession, is $2,210, which is the second 
highest in the forty-eight states; the average salary of all 
teachers, including supervisors, is $1,286, which is the second 
lowest of the forty-eight states. In spite of this fact, the 
teachers of Kentucky are willing to take a fair cut in salary, 
but they are not willing for the school term to be shortened. 


As President of the K. E. A., I wish to express my deep- 
est appreciation to the faithful members of our profession 
who have demonstrated their interest in the welfare of our 
schools by joining our State Association. 


You are directed to watch for reports of the Kentucky 
Educational Commission, and to create in the minds of all our 
people a sentiment in favor of its provisions and remedial 
suggestions. 


The teachers of Kentucky are loyal. They have done 
their duty! 


HARPER GATTON, 
President of the K. E. A. 








School Economies in Fourth-Class 
Cities in Kentucky 


By J. W. LANCASTER, 
Superintendent of Schools, Georgetown, Ky. 








This study is based on reports from 
thirty-one fourth-class cities well distrib- 
uted over the State. The results are 
expressed in per cent as shown in the table 
below. The table represents the combined 
reduction or increase of the thirty-one 
schools, from year to year since 1929; and 
the total from 1929 to the present budget. 


2. In what ways has the depression 
affected your school system? 

Reduction in salaries 18, elimination of 
teachers 6, less equipment and supplies 5, 
made more business-like 1, has helped if it 
will stop now 1, increased attendance 1, 
fewer books purchased 1, very little 2, 
elimination of music 1, elimination of 


TABLE—INCREASE OR DECREASE OF SCHOOL EXPENDITURES AND RECEIPTS 
OF THIRTY-ONE FOURTH-CLASS CITIES IN KENTUCKY 


From 1929-30 
To 1930-31 


DISBURSEMENT Per Cent 


1, Administration, General Control: 
ee ee : 
b. Other overhea 5. 

2. Instruction: 

a. Salaries—Teachers and 
Principals 3.5 

b. Other instruction —19 

Operating School Plant... . > 
Maintenance School Plant. 
Auxiliary agencies 
Fixed charges 
Capital outlays 
Debt, Service Bonds: 

a. Paying bonds, loans 


Total disbursed 


puevrS 


RECEIPTS 


1. State school fund 
2. Local school tax 
(including franchise)........ 
Borrowed money and bond. 
4. Other receipts 


From 1930-31 


From 1931-32 
To 1932-33 
Per Cent 


From 1929-30 
To 1932-33 
Per Cent 


To 1931-32 
Per Cent 


—1.9 
—11.9 


—9 7 
—I13. 


—10.3 
—31.6 


—1. —9. 
i: ee. 
—8. —. 
—20. —24. 
—13. 22. 
—39. —7. 
—60" —84 


20. =D : 
19. —3. 
—8.7 —18. 


— 


— 
—36. 
—19. 
52. 
ea. 
—15. 
0. 


aN 
a7: 
—21. 


ND w Naess 


—22. —16. 
—9. —13. 
Ts —90. 
a4 1:2 





Total receipts.......... 


The answers received to the following 
questions and the number of schools 
making the same reply: 


1. To what do you attribute any increase 
or decrease in receipts during these years? 

Depression or economic conditions 8, 
lowering of per capita 6, decreased assess- 
ment 14, propaganda 1, social conditions 1, 
reduced census 2, lower tax rates 6, 
delinquent taxes 9, unemployment 3, 
general state of mind 1. 


—17. —19, 

truant officer 1, elimination of secretary 
to superintendent 1, can not sell bond 
issue 1, lower morale in community 1, 
increased teachers load 1, people talking 
hard times 1, board purchased school 
books 1, parent-teacher associations fur- 
nished clothing and meals 1, discontinued 
some departments 1, neglect maintenance 1. 


3. How much has your city reduced 
salaries? 
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Four per cent 1, 5 per cent 1, 10 per 
cent 6, possibly 1 to 10 per cent 1, 5 to 
10 per cent 1, 12 percent 1, 10 to 12 per 
cent 1, 10 per cent and probably more 
second semester 1, 15 per cent 1, 17 per 
cent 1, 20 per cent 4, 10 per cent to 25 per 
cent 1, 162% per cent 1, 1624 per cent to 
331% per cent 1, two successive 15 per cent 
1. none 1, do not know 1. 


4. How much of this do you attribute 
to the depression? 


All 17, 20 per cent 2, 50 per cent 2. 


DEDUCTIONS 


It was my impression prior to making 
this study that salaries were bearing more 
than their just share of the burden of the 
depression. That is undoubtedly true in 
some cities but as a whole salaries are 
favored. They have not decreased in pro- 
portion to other reductions, but if the 
depression does not end soon we may 
expect additional cuts to bring them to the 
approximate level of other reductions. 


The indications are that over-head 


in administration, instructional supplies, 
maintenance, libraries, and other things 
have been severely cut that salaries might 


be maintained. I think that indicates a 
wholesome attitude on the part of boards 
of education and others of the communi- 
ties, but that must of necessity be tem- 
porary in character. Let us take, for 
example, maintenance. Indications are 
that maintenance is being neglected. Any- 
one knows that it is cheaper in the long 
run to keep property in repair. To defer 
repairs means additional costs which 
eventually must be met at the expense of 
salaries. The same thing is true in greater 
or less degree of other items of expense 
which will react on salaries to bring them 
down to the same level of other reductions. 
This is a blue note which is unpleasant to 
sound but is a condition which must 
sooner or later be faced by administrators. 
If we are to save salaries we must turn our 
attention to sources of income. 


I think we have a right to expect more 
income from the State. In our city, 
Georgetown, the State pays less than 12 per 
cent of the cost of schools. Since educa- 
tion is primarily the function of the State 
it seems to me we have a right to expect 


it to share a greater proportion of the 
expense. 


The schools were rather slow to feel the 
effects of the depression. The first appreci- 
able results came in the school year 1931- 
1932. Salaries were not lowered to any 
marked degree until this year 1932-1933. 
Most other items of the budget were 
rather severely decreased, first in 1931-1932 
and again in 1932-1933. I think we may 
logically conclude that schools will trail 
the return of normal conditions. We may 
expect schools to be from one to two years 
and perhaps longer behind business in the 
return of normal times. 


There was a marked increase of borrowed 
money in 1930-1931 which increased the 
interest rate considerably in 1931-1932. 
While there was a slight decrease in 
interest in 1932-1933, for the whole time 
from 1929-1930 there is an increase in 
interest of 17.4 per cent. The indebted- 
ness incurred up to and including 1931-1932 
is yet to be met. That means trouble for 
some schools, since these debts are to be 
met with high-priced money. 

Since local assessments decreased again 
this year we may expect less income from 
local taxation. 

The administrators are to be congratu- 
lated on balancing the budgets. That 
is better than most other government 
agencies have done. 

The dilemma in which the schools find 
themselves is attributed directly or in- 
directly to the depression, as shown above. 
The effects have been varied. It is inter- 
esting to note the range of reductions in 
salaries from 33% per, cent to nothing. 
It is difficult to tell how that can be 
justified; but this range will probably 
decrease as conditions become more stable. 


And this must be remembered: We can 
postpone the building of a road, a bridge, or 
a building, and catch up on such delayed 
construction later on. We cannot put 
educational opportunity on cold storage 
for the duration of the depression and catch 
up on it lateron. For the children who are 
denied adequate educational opportunity 
now it is lost forever. And we shall stand 
convicted of having balanced our budgets 
with the starved lives of our sons and 
daughters.— Glenn Frank. 











Why Teach Art in T his Economical Age? 


By Naomi CLAYPOOL, 
Art Director Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Ky. 


The age of economical depression is 
leaving its scars on education as well as on 
the lives of men and their standards of 
living. Because of the depletion of funds 
the schools have had and are having to 
limit their curricula and teaching forces. 


Many superintendents and college admin- 
istrators have thought, and some still think, 
that art is a fad and can easily be eliminated 
from the school program, and therefore the 
art instructors are the first ones to be 
dismissed. 


One has only to review the history of 
ancient civilizations to determine the most 
important heritage of those eras. The 
literature survives in small fragments, the 
music lives in limited amounts, but the 
real measure of the social achievements of 
a race is its art. The architecture, even 
though it be in ruins, has told more about 
the history of men, their religions, their 
city life, their aspirations, their ambitions, 
their customs, than all the other sciences 
put together. In fact, some of the unknown 
sciences have been brought to light by arti- 
facts. It is the duty of every civilization 
to leave the finest social heritage of which 
the age is capable. It is not a material 
matter to be reckoned in dollars and cents, 
but an esthetic, cultural issue that will 
either stamp the age as a barbarian machan- 
ism or a machine age embodying all the 
culture of beauty. 


Just now the layman is becoming art- 
conscious, because of school training. He 
demands that products not only satisfy 
the demands of utility, but also that these 
things adorn. This ability to select the 
proper setting for a comfortable and happy 
home life is the result of training. Shall 
we deprive the coming generation of a 
cultural need? 


A few years ago one of the Goldstein 
sisters drew a tree in the form of a diagram 
that was called the art tree. It showed 
the dependence of industries on art, and 
there was scarcely an industry omitted. 
One can scarcely point to any object in a 


room that has not known its origin at the 
hand of some artist. Taking my room as 
an example, I shall enumerate a few things. 
The chintz that adorns my windows would 
not be so charming if some designer 
(whose talent was probably discovered in 
school) had not deftly handled the motifs, 
the spread on my bed owes its attractive- 
ness to a person of like ability and training, 
the lamp shade and stand, the furniture, 
and even the trunk were all imaginative 
experiences of a trained artist before they 
were conceived. If these people did not 
receive their expert training in the public 
school, they at least had an opportunity 
to discover their talents and to have the 
interest stimulated. 


If all art training were eliminated, think 
how dismal life would be. The buildings 
would deteriorate in design because people 
would not be trained to choose, the gardens, 
and city planning would finally evolve into 
a conglomerate mass, the interiors of 
houses would be more unsightly than the 
exteriors, and many would be deprived of 
the joy of creating. The happy state of 
the school child of today is the result of the 
integration of art and cultural training 
with the tool subjects. Learning is more 
effective, because it is accompanied with 
satisfaction. 


The removal of art training in the school 
is disposing of the hub on which the 
wheel turns, and if this be done, and we 
could come to life in the next civilization 
we would bend our heads in shame at the 
tale the artifacts would tell. 
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The Activity Curriculum 


By Branca Escu, 


Kindergarten-Primary Department, Louisville Normal School, 
Louisville, Ky. 


There has grown up in this country 
and abroad two fundamentally different 
conceptions of how best to organize 
subject-matter for teaching purposes. Ac- 
cording to one idea the best method of 
teaching children is to set them to the 
mastery of logically organized subject- 
matter such as is found in_ textbooks, 
reference books, and lectures. According 
to another notion the best method of 
teaching children is to set them to the 
thoughtful performance of various activi- 
ties such as the making of miscellaneous 
objects, participation in self-government, 
and the development of creative projects 
of various sorts. Between these extremes 
are all kinds of plans, some representing 
more or less of one or the other of these 
concepts of teaching. The drift seems 
however to be in the direction of the 
activities curriculum as a means of securing 
usable knowledge, skills, and attitudes. 


This activity idea is not a new theory 
in education, as we can trace it back through 
Froebel, Herbart, Pestalozzi, Rousseau, to 
Comenius, who in the seventeenth century 
emphasized the study of the things about 
us. 


The controversy was precipitated in 
this country about thirty years ago when 
Professor John Dewey, in his early teaching 
and writings, laid great stress upon the 
activity side of child experiences. We 
have only to read his ‘‘Pedagogic Creed”’ 
written thirty-three years ago to appreciate 
his ideas of activity as an integral part of 
education. Since that time many leaders 
in education have lined up on the side of 
activities. 

The rather general recognition of the 
activity idea, especially in early education 
is indicated by the various curriculums 
which have come into existence under the 
titles of ‘Activity Curriculum,” ‘Course 
of Study in Terms of Children’s Activi- 
ties,” “Conduct Curriculum,” and the like. 


Wuart Is AN Activity CURRICULUM? 


In the National Education Association 
Proceedings for 1929 we find this explana- 
tion: “By the term Activity Curriculum 
is meant a school curriculum which provides 
a series of well selected activities for 
different levels of growth; which offers 
opportunities to the child to engage in 
worthwhile, satisfying experiences, while 
carrying out his worthy and challenging 
purposes. It provides an environment in 
which children continually purpose and 
act in situations of meaning to them.” 


An activity is any large learning situation 
brought about by the strong purpose of a 
child or a group of children to achieve an 
end desirable to themselves and which 
draws upon a large number of different 
kinds of experiences and many fields of 
knowledge. 


Different terms are frequently used in 
educational articles or by teachers to 
designate these ‘purposeful activities.” 
They are often called ‘‘units of work,” 
“centers of interest,” ‘‘enterprises,’’ ‘‘units 
of activity,”’ “teaching units.’”’ To many 
people the term “‘project’’ fills the need 
and is still widely used. 


SELECTION OF ACTIVITIES OR 
EXPERIENCES 


We find in the literature on this subject 
that standards or criteria for the selection 
and evaluation of activities are quite 
generally provided. The following are 
used in San Francisco:1 


1. Is the activity suited to the stage of develop- 
ment of the children? 


2. Have the children had experiences outside 
of school which make them ready to work out their 
own plans in connection with this unit in school, or, 
if they have not had this experience outside, is it 
possible for the school to give them the back- 
ground necessary so that they will accept the 
undertaking with interest, enthusiasm, and under- 
standing? 


! An Activity Program in the Social Studies—San Francisco Public Schools. 
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3. Does the unit of work provide opportunities 
for growth of every child 


4. Does the unit provide for many sub-activities 
which the children can carry on with considerable 
independence? 


5. Isthe unit different from the last one under- 
taken by the children? 


6. Does the unit provide for the sufficient use 
of eo subjects to insure adequate progress in 
eac 


7. Willthe unit leave the children with eagerness 
for further investigations and undertakings? 


8. Does the unit provide for opportunities for 
the children to form —? habits and attitudes and 
to acquire necessary s 


9. Does the unit provide broadened social 
relationships for each child, both with other children 
and with people in the community? 


10. Is the undertaking practical under the condi- 
tions in which you are working? 


Where an activity program is in use a 
set of general statements or principles, such 
as the following, often guide in the selection 
of units: 


A. Activities centering in the interests relating 


to home life. 


B. Activities centering in the interests relating 
to the natural world. 


C. Activities centering in the interests relating 
to the local community and common experiences 
of children. 


D. Activities centering in the interests relating 
to food, its production and distribution. 


E. Activities centering in the interests relating 
to transportation and communication. 


F. Activities centering in the interests relating 
to community life of earlier times. 


G. Activities centering in the interests relating 
to community life of other lands and peoples. 


H. Activities centering in the interests relating 
to social experiences. 


In examining the different curriculums 
we find that most of the units have their 
origin in the social studies, in fact many 
of the activity programs are so formulated 
that all subjects arise from the social 
interests of children. 

There is a rather general idea that the 
activities used are entirely pupil-initiated, 
pupil-planned, and pupil-directed. 

—— 


Kilpatrick says, “It is not to say that 
every purpose is good, nor that the child 
is a suitable judge between purposes, nor 
that he is never to be forced to act against 
a purpose which he entertains.’’ The 
teacher guides first in the making of choices 
and second in the pursuit of the same. If 
needs be the teacher will command or 
refuse as occasion demands. 

In a recent address Dr. Dewey gave the 
following clear statement of the test of 
good activity: ‘‘An activity or project 
must of course be within the range of the 
experience of pupils and connected with 
their needs, which is very far from being 
identical with any likes or desires which 
they can consciously express. The test 
of a good project is whether it is sufficiently 
full and complex to demand a variety of 
responses from different children and 
permit each to go at it and make his contri- 
bution in a way which is characteristic of 
himself.” 


The further test or mark of a good 
activity, educationally speaking, is that it 
have a sufficiently long time-span so that 
a series of endeavors and explorations are 
involved in it and included in such a way 
that each step opens up a new field, raises 
a new question, arouses a demand for 
further knowledge and suggests what to 
do next, on the basis of what has been 
accomplished and the knowledge thereby 
gained. 

If the activity is within the child’s 
experience it makes little difference whether 
it is initiated by the child, group, or teacher. 


ACTIVITIES USED 


In curriculums based upon activities, 
suggestive lists of activities for various 
grades are usually provided. These lists 
are obtained from records kept of successful 
activities or units of work actually carried 
out. The teacher is usually given choice 
in the selection of the activities for her 
particular grade, although there is a 
tendency to assign certain basal units to 
each grade. In many places the teachers 
have access to records of units, along with 
bibliographies for the same. 

Following is a list of suggested activities 
for the different grades given in a Raleigh, 
North Carolina, bulletin :? 


» United States Bulletin, 1930 Department of the Interior, Teachers Guide to Child Development. 
* A Suggested List of Activities—Grades One to Six, Raleigh Public Schools, 
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FIRST GRADE 


Play House A Pet Shop 

Grocery Store Farm Life 

Parties Circus 

Puppet Show Zoo 

Home of the Three Aeroplanes 
Bears Trains 

Christmas Gift Shop A Market 

Library Project etc. 

A Barnyard Project 


SECOND GRADE 


Toy Shop 

A Play City 
Grocery Store 
The Pilgrims Dry Goods Store 
Eskimo Life The Post Office 
A Town Healthful Living 
Study of Birds Christmas Gifts 
Cotton etc. 


Indian Life 
A Window Garden 
A Cafeteria 


THIRD GRADE 


Shelter Lumbering 

A Trip Around the History of Travel in 
World the United States 

China Robinson Crusoe 

Japan Primitive Life in the 

Holland Cave Period 

Hot Lands The Pioneers 

Colonial Life etc. 

Know Your City 


PROVISION FOR SUBJECT-MATTER IN 
THE ACTIVITY CURRICULUM 


The advocates of the Activity Curricu- 
lum say that when children set out upon 
an activity which involves a solution of 
problems, they immediately feel the need 
for information they do not have. This 
information is drawn from various fields 
of subject-matter. The teacher who has 
analyzed their problems provides materials 
and guidance which helps them gain a 
rich background in various subjects related 
to the problems. They get the informa- 
tion and knowledge when they need it. 

Every activity program makes provision 
for the use of so-called ‘‘Work Books,” for 
practice and drill in arithmetic, language 
skills, reading, geography, etc. Some 
make their own material as in Winnetka, 
others use the commercial ones. Objective 
tests are given at regular intervals. 

Rugg says, ‘In the carrying out of 
these ‘centers of interest’ a place should 
be provided for the conventional social 
skills which have played a large part in the 
curriculum-making of the past.” 

The records of units of work and the 
report cards used in various activity 
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schools make definite provision for subject- 
matter and skills. 


THE PROGRAMS OF WORK IN 
AcTIVITY SCHOOLS 


One finds many variations in the organi- 
zation and carrying out of the year’s work 
in activity schools. The various plans 
seem to be: 


1. Developing all the activities and 
interests of the year about one central 
theme and making most of the work 
contribute to it. 


2. Utilizing a succession of short units 
which may or may not be related to each 
other, each occupying the attention of 
the group for several weeks or months. 


3. Utilizing one rich central unit and 
permitting the development of an indefinite 
number of small units suggested by the 
main interests or by new interests which 
children may discover later. 


4. Utilizing short units running simul- 
taneously throughout the year and which 
may or may not be related to each other. 


5. Supplementing these units of work 
by specific subjects of study, periods set 
aside for history, mathematics, etc., 
entirely unrelated to the units being 
carried out. 


Many programs not claiming to be on 
the activity basis make arrangements for 
so-called ‘‘Activity Periods,” one, two, 
or three times a week. Often a daily 
period is set aside for activity work. This 
I might say is quite generally the case in 
all kindergarten and primary plans of 
organization. 
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PADUCAH’S NEW SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


H. L. Situ 


Mr. H. L. Smith has been selected by the 
Paducah Board of Education as its new 
superintendent. He follows Mr. L. J. 
Hanifan, whose death occurred several 
months ago and who has served these 
schools efficiently for many years. 


Graduating from Hall-Moody Institute 
at’Martin, Tennessee, in 1913, Mr. Smith 
taught two years each in the schools of 
Palmersville and Union City Training 
School, Tennessee. Attending Peabody 
College for Teachers, he was graduated 
with a B.s., in the class of 1925. He has 
served as superintendent of schools at 
Sharon and Paris, Tennessee. Attending 
summer sessions devoted to graduate work 
in Teachers College, Columbia University, 
he received from this institution a Master’s 
Degree in 1930. 


He comes to the Paducah city schools 
well prepared for his work. Mr. Smith has 
already indicated an intense interest in 
the school affairs of our State and will 
most surely prove to be not only a most 
amiable and sociable gentleman but one 
who may be counted on to co-operate with 
the school forces of Kentucky in every 
way possible. 


WHY ARE YOU TEACHING? 
By SUNSHINE DICKINSON RYMAN 


Some people teach because it was 
the groove nearest at hand when they 
graduated. 

Some teach because they want to live 
in far places. 

Some _ teach 
audience. 

Some teach because their friends are 
teaching. 

Some teach because they have just 
drifted into it. 

Some teach because they believe any 
holder of a diploma can teach. 

Some teach because it is the only thing 
they can find to do in the town to which 
they are tied by a clinging family. 

Some teach because it is considered a 
protected position for women. 

Some use teaching as a stepping stone 
to other things. 

Some teach because only in the classroom 
can they exercise authority. 

Some teach in order to finance and pro- 
mote some extraneous ambition or project. 

Some teach from habit. 

Some teach for no reason discernible to 
the naked eye. 

Some teach because they love children. 

Some teach because they love, under- 
stand, and rightly value childhood, and, 
mindful of the real gravity of their charge, 
they honor and grace the profession, 
believing it to be second to none. 


because they want an 


DEBT TO CHILDHOOD 


Constantly the public needs to be re- 
minded of the ‘eternal debt of maturity 
to childhood.’”’ Its payment cannot be 
postponed without loss to the child and 
to the state of tomorrow. If the school is 
closed or made inefficient, we shall be 
dimming the hope of our republic as well 
as failing in our moral duty to pass on the 
best that has come to us through the 
sacrifice of those who have gone before.— 
The New York Times. 





A Miniature Museum 


By MARTHA GRASSHAM PURCELL 


We visited the classroom of the sopho- 
mores in ancient history at the Augusta 
Tilghman High School. They had just 


completed a study of the Crusades under 
the leadership of Miss Olive Parrish, dean 
of girls. 


No mere learning of questions and 
answers prevails in that class. Instead, 
we had the pleasure of hearing one of the 
most interesting forums it has been our 
pleasure to attend. This was conducted by 
the pupils, the teacher was seated in the 
rear of the room. 


The president of the class, Jack Baker, 
presided. In stating the object of the 
meeting he very naively remarked, ‘This 
class will be conducted this morning in a 
very novel manner; it is a camouflage—just 
an old-fashioned ordinary review.” The 
presiding officer’s poise was one a veteran 
might envy. (Incidentally the average age 
of this class is about sixteen years.) 


Another member of the class, George 
Watson, was the orator of the day; he gave 
a clear, comprehensive discussion of the 
cause, beginning, activities, and results of 
the Crusades. He told of the countries 
that furnished these vast armies and showed 
how they were a factor in the progress of 
our civilization and how we have profited 
thereby. 


The questions asked, the answers given, 
the alert attitude of the pupils showed a 
genuine interest, accompanied by an 
understanding of the subject. 

There was a wonderful example of visual 
education in the work done by the pupils. 

Approaching a table you felt a master 
craftsman had modeled in marble—but, 
no it is only in soap; but viewing (in 
miniature) such splendid reproductions of 
the Egyptian Pyramids, a Viking Ship, a 
Medieval Castle, a Draw Bridge, an 
Arch of Triumph, a Roman House, an 
Egyptian Home, a Watch Tower, a Step 
Pyramid, an Etruscan Home, a Forti- 
fied Bridge and Pantheon by Ralph 
Wiseman, and a Head of Jupiter which was 
splendidly done by Richard Beach, and 


you know minds have been alert and deft 
hands have been busy. 

Another group of figures, seemingly of 
marble, proved to be only wood. These 
include War Chariots, Ballista, Movable 
Tower, by Roy McCutcheon; Viking Ship, 
Protection Shed, Crucifix, and many others; 
an outstanding group was a comparison of 
ancient architecture (Egyptian, Roman 
and Greek) by W. L. Beasley, Jr. These 
7x9-inch models, showing the front of 
buildings with classic columns, pediments, 
and bases, all are in exact proportion. 

On the walls were maps of the Mediter- 
ranean World, the Viking Invasion, and 
the Decline of the Eastern Empire. 

There were tapestries in colors so mellow 
they looked as if time had softened them. 

These depicted a ‘‘Scene from the Battle 
of Hastings,’’ “‘A Frankish Soldier,’’ by 
Dorothy Major and an outstanding one, 
14x22 inches of ‘William the Conqueror’s 
Ship,” so well done by Billy Ezell one 
would be pleased to give it a place on the 
walls of the home. 


Booklets, attractive in their mechanical 
makeup, included newspaper articles, 
“Rome Burns’; “Comparison of Work 
of Medieval Church and Today’; human 
interest story, “Intimate Acquaintances 
of History’”’; “‘Comparison of Government, 
Rome and America”; “Great Fires,” by 
George Watson, has unique lettering on 
cover. Each letter in Fires is so drawn 
that it flames upward; also ‘“Things We 
Have Seen the Past Has Not,” and two 
(deserving special mention) a newspaper 
article—“‘The Assassination of Caesar,” 
and a human interest story, ‘Joan of 
Arc,” by Billy Ezell. 

Besides all these there were drawings 
innumerable, including Dominican and 
Franciscan Monks, Plan of Manor House, 
English Armor, Ancient Warriors (Greek 
and Roman) Monk Copying Manuscript, 
Henry IV kneeling before Gregory VII, 
Caesar looking every inch the Caesar, 
Tomb of Crusader, Costumes of Middle 
Ages (showing great research), Roman 
Bridges, Weapons (1050-1150), Picture 
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Writing, ‘English Long Bowmen,” ‘An- 
cient Meat Market,” ‘‘Coming of Norse- 
men,” “Vikingship,” ‘‘The Bear’ (Symbol 
of Medo-Persia), ‘‘Pictorial Poems,” ‘“Town 
Hall,” and ‘‘Priest,”” while ‘The Craft 
Guilds of the Middle Ages” (by Richard 
Beach),"snot only give a clear conception 
offthe modes of work of the Weaver, the 
Hatter, the Cobbler, and the Barber in 
that far away time, but the work is so well 
executed, at a short distance you might 
think you are viewing old woodcuts by a 
master artist. 


Another exceptional one is the “‘Parable 
of the Melting Pot’’ by the same student. 
This is an epitome of the entire work. This 
shows what went into the melting pot and 
what came out of it. The first is repre- 
sented by the Teutons, Soldiers in Armor, 
holding drawn spears; the Greek and 
Roman culture, by a Fallen Statue; the 
church (Christianity), by a priest in long 
black frobes, holding a cross. From out 


of this came Renaissance—the New Learn- 
ing Symbolized by universities, books, and 
Roger Bacon; while the Spirit of Discovery 
is represented by Columbus and the ships. 


We wish we could name each object 
and all workers, for all work was most 
excellent. Both Miss Parrish and pupils 
are to be congratulated. 


This exhibit is worth anyone’s time to 
view and examine. It is a_ veritable 
museum, in miniature, of a day gone by. 

By this project not only have the pupils 
learned history more thoroughly because 
of this visual education but they have 
found themselves as able to draw, to paint, 
to mold, to model, and who knows what 
talent hereby may be discovered and 
developed. Moreover, by thus visualizing 
the printed page and making history 
concrete they will carry with them for 
many years these impressions of past 
civilizations. 


TRENDS IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 1920-1930 


Enrollment in American high schools 
increased 99.9 per cent between 1920 and 
1930. 

This is one of many significant facts 
about American public education during 
the last decade presented by a new Federal 


Office of Education bulletin on statistics of 
state school systems. 

Other notable changes are these: 

The per cent of children five to seventeen 
years of age enrolled in the public schools 
rose from 77.8 per cent in 1920 to 81.3 per 
cent in 1930. 


The schools are not only attracting a 
greater percentage of children of school age 
to their doors, but they are keeping a 
greater percentage in daily attendance. 
Of every one hundred children enrolled in 
1920 only seventy-five were in daily attend- 
ance. In 1930 there were eighty-three of 
every one hundred attending daily. 

While high school enrollment was increas- 
ing nearly 10 per cent during the decade, 
elementary school enrollment was increas- 
ing only 10 per cent. 

The increase in enrollment in first grade, 
however, was only 3.9 per cent. The 
decrease in the birth rate means that the 
decade 1930 to 1940 will probably find the 
elementary school enrollment stationary 
or decreasing. The nation as a whole 
apparently will not have to build more and 
more elementary school buildings to house 
an ever-increasing demand, but will need 
only to finance replacements of old build- 
ings. The only exception to this prospect 
will be communities which are growing by 
the addition of new families taking up 
residence. 

Only ten thousand one hundred and 
seventy-six more elementary children en- 
rolled in 1930 than enrolled in 1928. During 
this same two-year period, however, high 
school enrollment jumped nearly half a 
million. 

The average child in United States public 
schools received 10.8 days more instruction 
in 1930 than did a child in 1920. 

The average school term stood in 1930 
at 172 days. Reports reaching the Office 
of Education, however, indicate that many 
schools have cut their term lengths due to 
the depression. 

States in which the school term was 
lengthened twenty or more days are: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, Min- 
nesota, North Carolina, Oregon, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and West Virginia. 
Kentucky heads the list with an increase of 
forty-two days or two school months 
within the decade.—The Texas Outlook. 





Washington County and Its 
Educational Program 


By J. C. Howarp, 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College 


Washington County is located in the 
central part of Kentucky in what is called 
the Outer Bluegrass Region. It was 
organized in 1792, having the distinction 
of being the first county organized by the 
new State of Kentucky. The principal 
town is Springfield with a population of 
1,487; the total population of the county 
is 12,623. 


The public school system of Washington 
County includes, in addition to the county 
schools, the Springfield graded school. 
A parochial school is also maintained in 
Springfield. The county is neither the 
richest nor the poorest of the one hundred 
and twenty counties. It ranks above the 
median group of counties of the State in 


ability and effort tosupportaschool system. 


This study deals with four fundamental 
problems: 


1. To determine the ability of Washing- 
ton County to finance its educational 
program. 


2. To determine the effort that Wash- 
ington County is now making to finance 
this program. 


3. To present the educational program 
as it is. 


4. To set up a defensible educational 
program in light of the ability of Washing- 
ton County to finance it. 


TECHNIQUES USED 


To determine the meaning of ability, 
measures of ability, meaning of effort, 
measures of effort, and a defensible educa- 
tional program, certain studies dealing 
with these items as a whole were reviewed 
and used as authorities in defining these 
terms. Such studies as Mort’s, Adams’, 
Strayer and Haig’s, and Smith’s were used. 
Mort set up the four criteria for determining 
an educational program; Adams used the 


ratio of sales and assessments to secure 
the true wealth; Strayer and Haig used the 
index of economic resources; and Smith 
contributed the formula for determining 
income by counties. 

True wealth for Washington County was 
found by dividing the total assessed value 
of property by the ratio existing between 
the assessed value and the sales value of 
property as found for the years 1928-29, 
1929-30, and 1930-31. This technique 
was used by Adams and by Prescott in 
similar studies. 


The income for 1930 was taken from 
Smith’s study of ability, and the index of 
economic resources was computed from 
the true wealth and income. 


The ability, effort, and educational 
program of Washington County are com- 
pared with the ability, effort, and educa- 
tional program of fifteen selected counties 
of Kentucky. These counties are—Jeffer- 
son, Fayette, Bourbon, Campbell, and 
Clark, which rank 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5;Harlan, 
Bullitt, Estill, Hickman, and Ballard, which 
rank 58, 59, 60, 61, and 62; Clay, Clinton, 
Jackson, Owsley, and Elliott, which rank 
116, 117, 118, 119, and 120 among the 
Kentucky counties in the ability to support 
education as measured by the final rankings 
of the counties in Smith’s study on ability. 


ABILITY 


In this study ability is defined as the 
units of economic power back of each unit 
of educational work to be performed. It 
is measured in terms of assessed wealth, 
true wealth, income, and index of economic 
resources, per capita, per school census 
child, and per child in average daily 
attendance. The assessed wealth per 
capita of Washington County was found 
to be $796 in 1928-29, $949 in 1929-30, and 
$922 in 1930-31. Assessed wealth per 
school census child was found to be $2,778 
in 1928-29, $3,271 in 1929-30, and $3,171 
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in 1930-31. Assessed wealth per child in 
average daily attendance was found to be 
as follows: $4,411 in 1928-29, $5,521 in 1929- 
30, and $5,363 in 1930-31. In 1929-30 
Washington County had over five times as 
many dollars of assessed wealth per child 
in average daily attendance as Elliott 
County, but only about one-fifth as many as 
Jefferson, and about one-third as many as 
Fayette or Clark. Washington County 
ranks above the median group of counties 
of Kentucky in wealth per child in average 
daily attendance. 


True wealth per capita, as calculated, was 
found to be $1,048 in 1928-29, $1,217 in 
1929-30, and $1,660 in 1930-31. True 
wealth per school census child was found 
to be $3,656 in 1928-29, $4,194 in 1929-30, 
and $3,646 in 1930-31. True wealth per 


child in average daily attendance was 
found to be $5,805 in 1928-29, $7,079 in 
1929-30, and $6,165 in 1930-31. Washing- 
ton County ranks above the median group 
of counties of Kentucky in true wealth per 
child in average daily attendance. 


Income in 1930 was found to be $243 per 
capita, $837 per school census child, and 
$1,409 per child in average daily attend- 
ance. Only one of the median group of 
counties in Kentucky had more income per 
child in average daily attendance than did 
Washington County. 


A combination of wealth and income is 
accepted as the safest measure of ability. 
Washington County had an index of 
economic resources of $127 per capita, $439 
per school census child, and $741 per child 
in average daily attendance in 1930. The 
index of economic resources in two of the 
median group of counties of Kentucky was 
greater than that of Washington County. 
The lower group of counties had less than 
one-half the index of economic resources 
that Washington County had in 1930. If 
the median group of counties is taken as 
the criterion Washington County has ample 
ability to support its educational program. 


EFFORT 


Effort is defined as the tax rate on the 
true value of property. It is measured by 
the amount of taxes paid per capita, per 
school census child, per child in average 
daily attendance, amount spent for roads 
and general purposes, total amount spent 
for education, total amount spent on 
current expenses of education, per cent of 
current expenditures distributed according 
to character classification, tax rates for 
educational purposes, and tax rates for 
purposes other than education. The sum- 
mary of the efforts that Washington County 
is now making is listed in the following 
table. 


SUMMARY OF REPORT 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


1928-29 


1929-30 1930-31 





Per capita taxes 

Per census child taxes 

Per A. D. A. taxes 

Cost of county roads 

Cost of general purposes 
Total cost of education... . 
Current expenses of education 


Per CENT OF CURRENT EXPENSES 


General control 
. Instruction 
Operation of plant 
Maintenance of plant 
Auxiliary agencies 
Fixed charges 
Tax RATES FOR SCHOOLS 


County system 
Graded district 


Taxes RATES FOR PURPOSES OTHER 
THAN EDUCATION 


53,037.00 
35,913.00 
111,329.00 
87,942.00 


7.53 
26.00 
44.00 

26,823.00 
42,150.00 
110,150.00 
92,650.00 


6.33 
22.00 
35.00 


7.46 

26.00 
43.00 
20,834.00 
68,882.00 
105,919.00 
86,095.00 


Per Cent 


81. 


Per Cent 
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If the effort made by the median group 
of counties of Kentucky is again taken as a 
criterion, Washington County is making 
an effort sufficient to finance its educational 
program. If the effort made by the wealth- 
iest county is taken as the criterion Wash- 
ington County is below in the effort. 


AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


An educational program is thought of in 
terms of the administration, the super- 
vision, teachers, size of schools, length of 
school term, types of organization, curricu- 
lum, transportation, buildings and equip- 
ment, and cost. 

Administration and supervision in Wash- 
ington County have been done by two 
persons, the county superintendent and 
the superintendent of the Springfield graded 
school. The county is recommended as 
the unit of administration and supervision 
for all schools in the reorganization under 
one administrator. 

In 1930-31 Washington County had 
ninety-eight teachers, seventy-nine elemen- 
tary and nineteen high school. A reduc- 
tion in the number of teachers is possible 
with a county-wide consolidation program. 
This would eliminate about one-fourth of 
the teachers now employed. 

In 1930-31 the enrollment in the elemen- 
tary schools was 32.1 pupils per teacher 
and the high school enrollment was 19.7 
pupils per teacher. A pupil-teacher ratio ot 
forty enrolled pupils is suggested in all 
schools. Consolidation of the five ‘‘approved 
highschools,”’ as well as all of the thirty-eight 
one-teacher schools in the county into eight 
elementary units is recommended. This 
study recommends three six-year high 
schools for white pupils, as well as a two- 
year high school for colored pupils. This 
would provide for a county-wide school 
system with seventy-four teachers teaching 
in consolidated schools, each teaching one 
grade and having approximately forty 
enrolled pupils per teacher. 

The length of the school term varies 
from twenty-eight to thirty-six weeks. 
A term of thirty-six weeks is recommended 
for the school year in all schools of Washing- 
ton County. 

At present the schools are organized on 
the 8x4 plan. This study suggests that 
schools be organized on the 6x6 plan. 


At present transportation is not furnished 
in any of the districts of the county. 
This study suggests transportation furn- 
ished at public expense. 

The total cost of the current expense of 
the present educational program is $92,650. 
In 1930-31 the ninety-eight teachers of 
Washington County received a total of 
$71,329, or an average of about $729 per 
year. This study suggests a minimum 
salary of $75 per month. The $64,000 
allocated to instruction in this proposed 
educational program would provide over 
$875 per year as the average salary of the 
seventy-four teachers. This eliminates 
twenty-four teachers and increases the pay 
of the others; and saves more than $7,000 
on the cost of instruction. 

The cost of this proposed program would 
be approximately the same as the cost of 
the present program. Washington County 
ranks above the median group of Kentucky 
counties in ability to support its educational 
program; the effort it is now making is 
above the median group of counties and 
would finance the proposed program; 
therefore it has the ability to finance. the 
proposed educational program with? its 
present effort if the ability and effort of the 
median group of counties are accepted as 
criteria. 


PITHY SAYINGS FROM THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


A state program of teacher training has 
little chance to rise higher than the certi- 
fication requirements for that state.— 
Edward S..Evenden. 





The schools of America never taught 
extravagance; they taught thrift. They 
never taught war; they taught peace. They 
never taught disregard for law; they 
taught respect for law.—Lotus D. Coffman. 





From whom shall we take advice? From 
the men of finance who have left us with 
billions of dollars of worthless securities ?— 
David Lawrence. 





More than 15,000,000 of wage earners 
are now unemployed. This means more 
than 40,000,000 of our people now without 
visible means of support.—Howard Scott. 








U phold the Faith of Our Fathers 


By W. M. CauDILL, 
Murray State Teachers College 


In the face of ridicule from European 
publicists, with almost hopelessly divided 
opinion in the various colonies, with a 
large part of the population illiterate and an 
economic condition that invited despair, our 
forefathers conceived and founded what 
to many in their day was a utopian form 
of government. After the establishment 
of this government, they realized that it 
could not be perpetuated without an 
educated citizenship. Not a select few, 
but all must be educated. To meet this 
condition the public school system was 
inaugurated as the only hope of the country. 
We have prospered as no other nation in 
all history only because we have kept the 
faith, to some degree, with the ideals of our 
forefathers. Strange to say, we have kept 
faith even in periods of greatest depressions 
until this one. We should be more 
vigilant now than ever, for we are in the 
most sensitive and precarious period in the 
world’s history. 


Our present curtailment of public educa- 
tional opportunities stands in marked 
contrast to actual advance that took place 
in the economic recession from 1837 to 
1843. During that period many of the 
states increased their public school support. 
The greatest gain, 35 per cent, took place 
in Massachusetts. Other states registered 
similar advancements—school expenditure 
rose 53 per cent during and following the 
panic in the seventies (1873-1878)—high 
schools were established; terms of schools 
were lengthened; compulsory attendance 
laws were enacted and, except near the 
close of this cycle, expenditures per pupil 
rose year by year. 


During the period from 1893 to 1898, 
the support of public schools was not 
materially reduced. In fact there was a 
slight increase in teachers’ salaries, and 
the increase in school expenditures was 
greater than the increase in property value. 
Similar observations can be shown for the 
economic recess from 1907 to 1921. 


There is room for much speculation on 
the causes for the sharp difference between 


the great reduction in the support of public 
schools under the present depression and 
the increased support of them under 
previous depressions. | Whatever these 
causes are, the schools must be supported, 
and action must be taken at once to that 
end. Nearly half of the rural schools of 
this country were closed January 1, 
1933. The situation must be sensed and 
understood in all its threatening aspects. 
Madison, whose persuasive logic did much 
to sell the Constitution to the thirteen 
colonies, said: “A popular government 
without popular information or means 
of acquiring it is but a prologue to a farce 
or a tragedy or perhaps both—people who 
mean to be their own governors must arm 
themselves with the power that knowledge 
gives us.”’ 


All our schools are faced with increased 
responsibilities and reduced resources. But 
our rural schools, from whence come many 
of our creative minds, are in a state of 
retreat. Our city schools, high schools, 
and schools of higher education have been 
forced to retrench and are all but routed. 


There is no time to dally. We must face 
forward. Madison’s words are more sig- 
nificant in this complex machine age than 
the day he uttered them. Based upon a 
relative evaluation of individual and social 
needs, education is now in its darkest 
hour of our history. Western civilization 
is either to go forward to greater achieve- 
ments than ever, from this hour, or will 
recede to the conditions of the dark ages. 
“Civilization is ever a. race between 
education and social catastrophe.” 


This year the people of Kentucky will 
be called upon to vote for people who will 
have the power to determine in a large 
degree the course education shall take in 
our State. We are all crying economy, 
but we must not be misled to a false 
interpretation of the term economy. Of 
course, economy is essential, but it is far 
more essential that we do not lose sight of 
the welfare of the State in effecting these 
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economies. ‘‘Saving at the vent and 
wasting at the bung hole”’ is poor economy. 
When we compare the saving of dollars with 
the saving of civilization, we are thinking 
in terms of grains of sand and planets. It 
is true it takes myriads of grains of sand to 
make a planet. So it takes many hundreds 
of years of toil and anguish and sacrifice 
of millions to build civilization. 


With our great material resources and 
our modern ways of converting those 
resources into the needs of our people, we 
can take a hopeful view of things. Our 
educational system and machine methods 
of production of wealth have brought us 
to the threshold of either social destruction 
or the greatest forward movement in all 
history. Our current problem is to save 
our schools and the machine by keeping 
them both in motion, the one to train the 
mind, the other to supply our bodily and 
social needs. 


Present-day conditions demand unselfish 
leaders of far-seeing vision to usher in the 
next era in an orderly manner and upon 
a high level of social intelligence. The 
only alternate to this is a toboggan slide 
of our civilization through mob psychology, 
mob rule, the demogog, oligarchy, and 
then the snuffing out of all light. A close 
analysis of decayed empires will show 
this to be the vicious circle in the decline 
of all civilizations. 


The common cry of today, ‘School taxes 
are ruining us,” is not true. The difficulty 
is not that education is taxed out of pro- 
portion to earned annual wealth of the 
nation, or that education is costing too 
much. The fact is that schools have never 
absorbed as much as four per cent of the 
earned national wealth. This amount is 
insignificant when we contemplate that the 
production and consumption of wealth 
is very largely based on education. In 
proportion as we reduce education we 
reduce earned annual national income. 


Because of growing unemployment, due 
to constant increase in business, scientific, 
and industrial technique, the duties of 
public schools have constantly increased, 
and if our social problems are to be intel- 
ligently solved the cost will be more, not 
less. However, with the increased educa- 
tion for our people comes greater wealth 
and comfort. The greatest challenge to 
western civilization is the present period. 
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Will we accept the challenge? Adjust- 
ments must be made in our mode of pro- 
ducing and distributing the products of 
this mechanical and technological age. 


Every school in the country should be 
supported as never before, that our children, 
youths, and adults may be familiar with 
the economic, social, and political problems 
of the day, remembering that the morale 
and social stability through this depression 
has been due to education and cannot be 
maintained without it. 

This is an opportune year for every real 
patriot of Kentucky to render service to 
our State. We should scrutinize as never 
before every aspirant to become a member 
of our next General Assembly, as to his 
character, integrity, ability, foresighted- 
ness, and unselfishness. If he is not broad 
enough to overlook selfish interests when 
the welfare of the State is at stake we do 
not need him. If taxing our business or 
reducing our income will save the State, we 
should gladly surrender to the bigger cause. 
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A Technique in Teaching 


By M. H. NEwTon, Owensboro, Ky. 


“Close your books! Mary Jones, you’ve 
looked in your book since I said, ‘Close 
your books.’ You're trying to learn some- 
thing in class. Nobody learns anything in 
a class of mine, I'll have you know that. 
Now is everybody ready? What’s the 
subject of today’s assignment? 


“Thomas Brown, I see everybody’s hand 
raised except yours. I’m calling on you for 
the answer.” 


“Miss Treat, it’s something about kings 
and queens in England, but I got to reading 
about Arthur and his knights of the round 
table and ‘Specks’ Smith came over and 
we got to talking about a book he’d been 
reading about Robin Hood and Friar 
John, and then we got interested in 
Saxon Thanes, and then the War of 
the Roses, and it was so late I just had to 
go to bed so I didn’t have any time to 
study about these ‘plant a genet’ or 
whatever you call ’em.”’ 


“That will do, Thomas, you are always 
bringing in matter extraneous to the assign- 
ment and besides do not ever again in my 
presence refer to Algermon Smith as 
‘Specks,’ slang and nicknames are repug- 
nant to my esthetic nature. 


“Polly Prim, what is the subject of our 
lesson?”’ 


“The precursors and successors of the 


Tudors.”’ 


“That is correct. Thomas, why can’t 
you see how exactly Polly commits her 
lesson? 


“Tell something about Windsor Castle. 
‘Polly, you may answer again, your answers 
are so exact.” 


“Windsor, the baronial domicile of 
English sovereigns.” 


“That’s absolutely correct, Polly, I shall 
give you ‘A’ plus for your grade in history. 
Thomas, I see you have your hand raised, 
it’snouse. Polly Prim has given the exact 
definition, and you can do no better. 
However I’ll hear you because no one can 
say I’m partial, so I’ll give you a chance 
although you are always finding out things 


not in the lesson and lowering your grade. 
Your surely don’t think you can improve 
on the words of the book, I hope?” 


“T read a story about why they built the 
castle at Windsor. It is supposed to be 
the exact place where King Arthur, seven 
hundred years before, held his round table 
meetings. I read that a young King, 
Edward III, was once dancing with the 
Countess of Salisbury and she dropped her 
garter—”’ 


“Thomas! Leave the room this instant 
such language will not be tolerated.”’ 


“Well, the king picked it up and said, 
‘shame on anyone who evil thinks’ You're 
not thinking any evil, are you? 

““My book went on to say there’s an 
order of knighthood, the highest there is, 
named after the incident and the king’s a 
member and only twenty-four others may 
belong and they call it ‘The Knights of 
the Garter.’ 


““Speck—I mean A] Smith—and I, had a 
joke about Henry VIII. He didn’t even 
get to marry a seventh wife, much less an 
eighth. He did get up and give a lady his 
seat on the English throne. Elizabeth 
slipped down into it and made ’em a 
mighty good queen. 


“‘He bet me the Prince of Wales, Edward 
Albert, when it came his time to reign, 
wouldn’t say, ‘let George (his brother) 
do it.’ 

“The music teacher told us all this. 
We had a song, ‘Come ye thankful people, 
come’ and the tune was, St. George, 
Windsor, and she told us all about St. 
George and the dragon, and patron Saints, 
Andrew and Sandy or Alexander. I didn’t 
tell her we were having the same things 
in history and I was getting it all free. 
But I see now it’s different and what was 
so interesting in music is all different in 
history. I’m sorry I tried to tell some 
music history in social studies history 
even if it is the same Windsor.” 


Three conclusions. 
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Once I thought it perfect teaching ifall 
in a class could recite the lesson. Now I 
call it splendid teaching if I can get pupils 
to want to learn and I like to show them 
how. 

Once I thought it perfect attention if in 
a class of say, thirty-five there were thirty- 
five wiggling hands in the air to answer one 
question but now if thirty-five are acquiring 
thirty-five different ideas at one time by 
studying instead of reciting, I call it 
superb. 


Once I used to say a good teacher was . 


one who got along well with children and 
I still say it; also one who could impart 
knowledge, but I don’t think much of a 
human knowledge-imparter, but I prefer 
to say a teacher is one who is filled with an 
insatiable desire to accompany youth 
through life and help him see its joys, its 
usefulness, and its beauties. 


“TESTING PROGRAM” 


By WARREN F. JONEs, 
Winchester High School, Winchester, Ky. 


At a joint meeting of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, and of the Technical Committee 
of the Kentucky Co-operative Testing 
Service, which was held on January 14, 
1933, at the University of Kentucky, a 
matter concerning administration of tests 
for college freshmen was discussed very 
thoroughly, and it was decided that such 
tests as are ordinarily given by the colleges 
to freshmen upon entrance, would best 
be given in the high school during the 
student’s senior year. The advantages of 
such a plan are obvious, chief of which is, 
perhaps, the freedom which the student 
would feel in his high school that, no doubt, 
he does not feel in an institution which he 
has just entered. It was decided further 
that the Advisory Committee representing 
the colleges, agree upon one or more tests 
to be used for classification purposes and 
that the high school principals of Kentucky 
be requested to co-operate in giving these 
tests. The motion which was adopted is 
self-explanatory and follows: 


“That some one or more tests should 
be agreed upon by the Advisory Committee 
for use this spring in high schools which 


ROBERT B. CLEM 


Robert B. Clem, Principal of Shawnee 
High School, Louisville, Kentucky, was 
elected President of the Department of 
Secondary School Principals of the National 
Education Association at the convention 
held in Minneapolis March Ist. 





co-operate, such tests to be administered 
by the high school principal or a competent 
person selected by him, and that any high 
school seniors taking such tests should be 
excused from taking corresponding tests 
at the time of entrance to any of the 
Kentucky colleges which agree to this 
procedure.” 

It is hoped by the committee, particu- 
larly the part of the committee representing 
the high schools, that the secondary 
school principal throughout Kentucky may 
lend their support to this action for the 
sake of the benefits that the students will 
derive. It is thought that too much time 
is lost during the first week of the freshman 
year in making adjustments and by a little 
work on the part of each principal and his 
staff, the student can enter the college of 
his choice in the fall and proceed with his 
classwork without delay. 











New Course Advocated for Rural 
High Schools 


By Frep Boyp, 
Principal, Parksville High School 


The citizenship of a Commonwealth will 
advance no farther nor faster than its 
leaders are willing to lead. Leaders cannot 
lead unless they have a thorough knowledge 
of the affairs they are directing. Public 
interests are in danger unless: leaders are 
actuated by honest, socialized motives. 
Followers balk when leaders attempt to 
lead them to accept or to approve the 
unknown, or that which is beyond their 
understanding. 


There is a cause for ali the happenings 
in the realm of educational, economic, 
political, or social action. The problems 
faced today by Kentucky citizens are 
many and complex. Ten years from now 
they promise to be more complex. This 
will demand a depth and breadth of training 
upon the part of future Kentucky citizens 
undreamed of at the present time. 


Our school leaders are now recognizing 
the important part that the social sciences 
will play in preparing high school pupils 
to solve the social, economic, political, and 
educational problems which will confront 
them. 


The future leaders of Kentucky in 
politics, education, business, farming, and 
community life are today grade and high 
schcol pupils. These leaders will need to 
recognize the lessons of history, the 
problems of their day, and the relative 
merits of proposed solutions. The best 
preparation in knowledge and in attitudes 
will be none too good. 


Theoretically the Kentucky boy or girl 
who has had a half year of community 
civics and of vocations, and a year each 
of world history, American history, and 
problems of American democracy is well 
prepared for citizenship and community 
life. The time will come, however, when 
State Departments of Education and 
Accrediting Committees will see the neces- 
sity for permitting a fifth unit of social 
science, that of rural sociology. 


Rural sociology, the science and the art 
of working both in and with rural groups, 
offers the fundamental, basic way to seek 
a solution of the perplexing rural problems 
that baffle us at the present time. Many 
of our rural problems will continue to be 
local community and county problems. 
For their solution the great need will be 
informed, trained rural leaders who have 
studied the science and art of rural group 
leadership and participated in local com- 
munity organization activities. 


Permanent solutions of present and 
future rural problems need to be intelligent 
solutions. The intelligent solution of a 
problem depends upon adequate, unbiased 
knowledge of all phases of the problem, 
and honest, socialized motivation of the 
problem solver. Knowledge placed before 
rural people in customary ways, as in news- 
papers, farm papers, magazines, bulletins, 
radio talks, lectures, and schools, needs to 
be supplemented if it is to be fused into an 
energized rural public opinion. This 
needed supplement, it has been demon- 
strated, can be furnished by local, com- 
munity, family-type organizations of farm 
and village people, and by open forum 
discussions at the regular meetings of such 
rural community organizations. 


Educators will need to depend upon 
community organizations more and more 
in the future to combat political attacks 
on sound educational policies. 


Within recent years the radio, inter- 
national broadcasts, retaliatory tariffs, 
interdependent internationalism, politics, 
crime, balanced budgets, and reorganization 
of local, state, and national governments, 
demonstrate that we cannot lessen the 
attention we now give to civics and prob- 
lems of American democracy. 


Rural sociology by contrast is built 
around the daily life of the pupils, their 
home and community relationships, and 
problems of the rural community in which 
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they live. Rural sociology, contrary to 
the idea held by many, is not a revamping 
of the course, problems of American 
democracy. There is no adequate substi- 
tute for the possibilities of rural sociology 
in the life of rural high school boys and 
girls. 


If our state and national life is to function 
as we hope, the boys and girls educated in 
our village and rural high schools will have 
many special, perplexing, local adjustments 
to make and problems to solve. They 
need preparation both for community and 
family life, and also for state, national, and 
international citizenship. 

In the past we have been neglecting the 
viewpoint and the subject matter furnished 
by rural sociology. Until we correct this 
serious gap in the education of the oncom- 
ing citizenship of Kentucky we will con- 
tinue to reap a harvest of thwarted hopes, 
and witness a continued faltering in the 
development of a rural civilization that 
will serve as the mainstay of the Common- 
wealth. 


KENTUCKIAN HONORED 


Doctor Sidney B. Hall, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the National 
Education Association, has appointed from 
the large committee of more than three 
hundred persons a special executive com- 
mittee of six outstanding educators. Super- 
intendent Lee Kirkpatrick of the Paris 
City schools has been notified of his appoint- 
ment as a member of this group. 

The idea prompting the appointment 
of this special committee was to have a 
group of individuals who could on hurry 
call assemble in Washington to advise with 
the chairman of the Legislative Committee 
as to what action should be taken on 
matters arising in Congress pertaining to 
education in general. The following out- 
standing educators compose the committee: 
Ben Graham, superintendent city schools, 
Pittsburgh; David Weglein, superintendent 
city schools, Baltimore; John K. Norton, 
chairman, Director of Research in the office 
of Education at Washington; Superinten- 
dents Albert S. Cook and W. C. Cook. 
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Forward Looking 


business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities 
to make impartial investiga- 
tions of their product. Re- 
sults of such research form 
the basis of our advertising. 
What you read over our 
signature about chewing 
gum, you can believe. 
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human jaws have been relieved of work. Foods that re- 
quire very little chewing have resulted in the deteriora- 
tion of the entire chewing apparatus, which in turn 
affects health. For this reason, it is highly desirable to 
encourage chewing gum, especially after meals. The 
most recent research points out that this tends to lessen 
frequency of dental decay and the formation of tartar. 
There is a reason, a time and place for Chewing Gum. 


Four Factors That Help Teeth Last a Lifetime Are Proper Nutrition, 
Dentist’s Care, Personal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW 
IN EDUCATION 


By EpcGar L. THOMPSON, 


Blandville High School, Blandville, 
Kentucky 


What is education? When is it com- 
plete? Why the spending of millions of 
the people’s hard earned tax money for the 
employment of millions of teachers? Why 
keep a fourth of our population in costly 
school buildings nine months of each year? 


The writer is indebted to Dr. Crabb of 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., for a 
definition of education that for a time 
seemed satisfying. ‘“‘Education is the 
seeking and finding of relationships.” 
This definition is satisfying because it is 
true, unsatisfying because it is incomplete, 
true because it deals with the process of 
getting knowledge, incomplete because it 
says nothing about what to do with these 
relationships after they have been sought 
and found. 


I know of men who are fifty years old 
and have done nothing but seek and find 
relationships but have never put them to 
any use. It is discouraging because, 
according to the definition, our education 
is never completed. But that does not 
mean that the definition is not a good one. 


I have seen many people who were 
supposed to be educated but I have yet to 
see a definition that proposed to say when 
an education is completed. It is true we 
have diplomas and degrees certifying 
the bearer has completed certain prescribed 
work. But that does not say his education 
is finished. In fact he is told by his teachers 
that his education has only begun. 


I venture this attempt as to when an 
education is complete, if ever: When is a 
machine complete? It is ready for work 
when the engineers and mechanics have 
approached that state of perfection when 
the machine will do what it is designed to 
do with a minimum of friction and lost 
motion. 


A human being is educated when his 
training brings him to that point of per- 
fection where he can do what he is supposed 
to do with a minimum of lost motion and 
friction. But since the things he is sup- 


posed to do may be legion perhaps it will 
be difficult to know when he has reached 
that state of perfection. 


You have stood in your yard on a cloudy 
day and watched different sets of clouds, 
some going in one direction, some in another, 
all seeming to be going here and there 
without unity of purpose. But in due 
time the clouds would thicken into a 
harmonious mass and after a heavenly 
cannonade the thirsty earth would be 
drenched with refreshing showers. 


This phenomenon of the elements 
reminds me of the seemingly chaotic con- 
dition of humanity. We have movements, 
counter movements, sections going diago- 
nally to other sections all accompanied by 
much noise and confusion. Perchance 
like the clouds above, we are all in our 
confusion headed for a common goal or 
destiny that will be refreshing in the end. 


Twenty-five years ago while the writer 
was in college a business man from Chicago 
came before a group of students and said, 
“Boys, this is the day of the specialist. 
If you want to succeed in life you must 
specialize.’’ But he was wise enough to 
remark that our specialties must be built 
on a broad foundation of general learning. 


The idea of the specialist has spread all 
over the land. A dealer in ladies’ hats in a 
department store will not attempt to sell a 
man a necktie. She says, “I know hats 
but I do not know neckties.” The 
specialists have constructed a somewhat 
disjointed social, commercial, industrial, 
and civic structure that is unsymmetrical 
and which, to many, holds unfathomable 
mysteries and has grown almost beyond 
control. 


There is no longer a question as to what 
we will do with the giant structure now 
called civilization but what will it do to us? 
The specialists themselves cannot manage 
it, for outside their own departments many 
of them know little or nothing. The 
engineer specialist now in the White 
House is a victim of a complex system of 
world affairs which he does not appear to 
be able to fathom. Whether or not his 
previous training as an engineer prepared 
him for the stupendous task he was 
expected to perform only posterity can say. 

There may not be “anything new 
under the sun,’”’ but changed conditions 
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have forced us to apply old fundamental 
principles to new situations. The only 
thing new about the constitution of the 
United States is its application to new and 
wider fields. We call those who made 
this new application great men. They were 
great men because they got down to funda- 
mental principles. And since they did 
this a remarkable short instrument is 
working as well over one hundred twenty- 
five million people as it did over five 
million. It is doing this with only a few 
changes. The League of Nations likewise 
is the spreading of old and tried rules of 
conduct over a still broader field. The 
main reason we cannot understand it is 
because of the fact that it covers such vast 
regions. It is the bringing into being new 
and high-sounding names that are baffling. 
Only the situations and the names are new, 
not the fundamentals. Ifa person’s educa- 
tion is well grounded in fundamental 
principles, like the constitution has been 
adjusted to fit new situations almost a 
century and a half after its adoption, he 
can readily adjust himself to new situations, 
however large and complicated they may 
become. 


While the nations were contending in 
arms ‘‘In Flanders Fields” in the World 
War, Woodrow Wilson was seeking and 
finding relationships with various countries 
hoping to find a just basis for world peace. 
Had the other delegates at Versailles left 
selfishness at home we might have avoided 
some of the chaos that followed in the wake 
of that great catastrophe. 


What is the new problem of the teachers, 
ifitisnew? Shall we attempt to teach our 
pupils the relationship that exists between 
the internal combustion of gasoline engines 
and the revolving of their wheels? The 
fundamental principle of the thing. Shall 
we attempt to teach them the relationship 
that exists between the broadcasting sta- 
tion and the receiving set of the radio? 
Shall we attempt to explain all the various 
articles newly manufactured? I should 
say not. Thechild’s inborn curiosity will 
take care of that. Because of this branch- 
ing off after non-essentials our schools are 
losing much valuable time. Our schools 
need to get back on the main highways of 
fundamental principles. 


Our problems are not so new as a surface 
glance might lead us to think. Most of 


them are old but have to be met on new 
fields. Old principles must be applied to 
new and ever-changing situations. 


The student’s educational foundation 
should be so broad, so deep, so thorough, 
and so comprehensive that when he is cast 
upon the sea of life his boat will not be 
tossed hither and thither by every little 
cross current that may happen to pass 
his way. 


We necessarily have to begin by showing 
him the relationships that exist among the 
smaller things about him. Like the 
threads on an inverted cone, the task of 
seeking and finding relationships will 
broaden and go upward from year to year. 
To change the figure most of us can play 
a game of checkers on a _ regulation-sized 
checkerboard, but we would be lost if we 
were forced to use a board that covered a 
mile square. The game would be the 
same but the situation would be new 
and _ baffling. 


We have been teaching children to play 
the game of life on the small board when we 
should have expanded it to meet modern 
requirements. To play the great game of 
life now on the enlarged board we are 
compelled to elevate our mind’s eye to where 
we can view the entire panorama of events. 
So the student should be led occasionally 
from the haze and valley of details on to 
the clear mountain peak and shown the 
entire landscape of related information as a 
whole. It is refreshing and stimulating 
to occasionally tune in on the great band 
of civilization and try to feel the throbs 
of a universal brotherhood of mankind. 
It is imperative now more than ever 
that we seek and find broad relationships. 


At the present time the world is seeking 
and failing to find the relationship between 
some undiscovered cause and the present 
deplorable depression. If any man or set 
of men know its cause they have not thus 
far been able to state them so the remainder 
of us could understand. Some tell us it 
was brought about by the British forcing 
India to change from a silver to a gold 
standard thereby depressing the price of 
silver in both India and China and thus 
eliminating their countries from the world 
markets; others say it was the aftermath 
of the World War; the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff; the labor-saving machines; over- 
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production; installment buying; stock 
market; or that it was just in the regular 
business cycle and had to come this way. 
Historians may in due time discover the 
real cause and enlighten future generations. 
But for the present the determining factors 
of the depression lie safely behind a moun- 
tain of ignorance. 


In 1919 a number of us bought high- 
priced land and millions of dollars were 
lost when the land bubble bursted. Real 
estate agents, bankers, insurance com- 
panies, and others turned from real estate 
investments and swore they would never be 
caught again in such wild speculations. 
Those who came out with anything to 
invest turned to stocks and bonds for 
investments only to be caught in a worse 
maelstrom in 1929. Now we do not know 
which way to turn. We are going around 
in circles. 


We do not need men who can tell us we 
have been hit after we have been knocked 
flat. We need men who can see the mis- 
siles in time to warn us to get out of the 
way. Then ‘he great mass of citizens must 
be educated to the extent that they can 
distinguish the real warning from the false. 
Educated leaders are helpless without 
informed followers. In the past enlight- 
ened leaders have been rended by the 
ignorant mob. Too often then they have 
turned and followed the false prophets to 
destruction. 


Education means that the person who 
has been led to see the most relationships 
between the fundamental things of life can 
go no higher in his chosen calling. If he 
specializes the records show that, if he is 
thrown out of work as many are now, 
he can more easily shift to a new position 
and adapt himself more readily to strange 
surroundings. In my community the 
illiterates were the first to reach home from 
the industrial world following the depres- 
sion in 1929. The next in turn were the 
eighth-graders. Then the high school 
graduates, and not all of them came. Our 
college graduates are still holding their 
jobs or have found new ones. The fact 
that the college graduates are working 
furnishes ample proof for a broad education. 

Our new problem—if it be new—is to 
lead our students to seek and find as many 
relationships as it is possible for them to 
find. These relationships must be made, 


keeping always in mind the new and chang- 
ing situations. The checkerboard of 
knowledge is the same in design but is now 
much larger than it was fifty years ago. 

I do not wish to leave the impression 
that I think we could do without the 
specialist. He has his place and he is the 
only one who can fill it. But I do say he 
has helped to build a superstructure on our 
already complex civilization. We have 
to have the specialist but the crying need 
of the hour is for expert leadership and 
directors who can keep this complex 
civilization of ours from going on the rocks. 

Besides we teachers must lead the world 
to accept and apply the Golden Rule. The 
world needs to accept the teachings of the 
lowly Nazarene. We need to teach less 
materialism and more idealism. We need 
a standard set of moral codes. Students 
must be led to see the relationship that 
exists between wrong doing, crime, and 
suffering. They must be led away from 
the delusion that they can get something 
for nothing and to see that honest toil has 
its rewards. They must be led to see the 
relationship that exists between God and 
man; man and nature; man and nation; 
man and the new industrial structure or 
else our top-heavy civilization will be 
crushed by its own weight. 


GIRLS DON BRAVE FACES AND 
HELP BOOM INDUSTRY 


The Canadian girl like her American 
cousin isn’t afraid to face the world but 
she likes a little time to prepare. The 
output of toilet articles in Canada yearly 
reaches a value of almost $6,000,000 accord- 
ing to the industrial department of the 
Canadian National Railways, and it is also 
a fact that production has shown an 
increase all through the depression. 

In the feminine variety of beauty devices 
the following list names a few of the prepar- 
ations used by Canadian women and their 
value: Creams of all kinds, $917,000; 
face powders, $725,000; perfumes, $562,000; 
talcum powders, $519,200; toilet waters 
and lotions, $477,000; compacts (powders 
and rouges), $289,000; lipsticks $67,000; 
brilliantine, $65,000 and sachet powders 
$2,800. Tooth pastes and powders, of 
course, accounted for the largest sum, 
$1,600,000, but the men have to be counted 
in on that total too. 
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THE COLLEGES AND REHABILITA- 
TION OF THE PRESENT?* 


By J. B. SHANNON 


I deeply sympathize with the writer of 
the previous paper. If this title means 
what it seems to mean, his task was monu- 
mental, not to say catastrophic. It would 
appear that the subject was chosen by a 
college administrator, perhaps a dean, who, 
on the verge of suicide, wished someone to 
write his apologia pro vita. Professor 
Stickles has chosen to treat the problem in 
its particular rather than its general 
aspects. With most of his suggestions I 
find myself in substantial agreement, but 
I am not sure whether the author believes 
the colleges have anything to offer, save 
perhaps the rehabilitation of themselves. 
He says, ‘‘Obviously, nothing the colleges 
may do, or may not do, will immediately 
affect the social order.’”” The word “‘imme- 
diately’’ safeguards the statement. One 
might quarrel with the implications. 

The previous speaker seems to suggest 
by inference, if not by direct statement, 
that the college should reorganize, reorient, 
and perhaps, seek to come into close 
contact with its own students, and the 
public at large. His is the time-honored, 
and never trite advice, ‘‘Know thyself.” 
I shall make no attempt to try to contro- 
vert or substantiate his statement of facts. 
I believe they stand without need of 
comment. Professor Stickles suggests there 
may be many approaches to the baffling 
question before us. Having neither his 
experience nor wisdom, I shall endeavor to 
present a somewhat different approach. 


“If we could first know where we are, 
and whither we are tending, we could 
better judge what to do, and how to do it.”’ 
Thus spoke Abraham Lincoln in 1858. 
Today we are in a somewhat similar 
situation. 


The question is, what have the colleges 
to offer? I have a sly suspicion that the 
program committee also wished to know 
what the college might have to offer. Let 
us treat these two aspects separately. 
First, what have the colleges to offer? 
In the first place, most of the larger insti- 


tutions have set up groups for the discovery, 
the ascertainment of facts. In other 
words, we have objectivity of information. 
Secondly, colleges train experts in certain 
fields. In a world of confusing complexity 
and dizzy flux, where no one can know very 
much, the technicians in all disciplines, but 
especially the social disciplines, are worth 
while. The faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin once worked in close co-opera- 
tion with the state government. I under- 
stand the officials of New Jersey have 
turned over the reorganization of the state 
government to the Political Science Depart- 
ment of Princeton for revision and revamp- 
ing. Within the last fortnight the presi- 
dent’s commission on social trends has 
reported. This report presents an immense 
amount of data which will be valuable in a 
rehabilitation of the present. They were 
all college professors or college-trained 
technicians. I shall not refer to the recent 
much publicized technocracy. We might 
add that President-elect Roosevelt appears 
to be consulting college professors and 
technical experts in outlining a program 
for his administration. Here, the problem 
is not in having something to offer, but to 
get our statesmen to accept what is 
proffered. 


The second phase of this problem lies 
in what the colleges might have to offer. 
It appears reasonable to divide our popula- 


tion into two groups. First, the minority 
who are the leaders; secondly, the masses 
who are lead. What might the colleges 
do for those? Here, I disagree with 
Professor Stickles, and think the colleges 
may have something to apologize for in 
their past. During four years, we have 
watched the sad and tragic debacle pre- 
sented by a Stanford education. For the 
next four years we will see what Harvard 
has to give us. As one reads through the 
documents on_the origins of the World War, 
he is impressed with the fact that Lord 
Grey and Von Bethmann-Hollweg, to 
mention only two names, did foresee some 
of the terrible consequences which lay 
ahead. They were paralyzed in acting to 
prevent the catastrophe. Why? Because, 
like Henry Adams, they were employing 
an education which belonged to the 
eighteenth century. 


*A paper read before the Kentucky College Association at Lexington, January 14, 1933, 
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Today, America suffers from the leader- 
ship of a group of men trained in the 
economics of William Graham Sumner, who 
really discovered the ‘Forgotten Man,” 
and the sociology of Herbert Spencer, not 
to mention Adam Smith and Thomas 
Jefferson. 


The college needs to present a new ideol- 
ogy to the masses and the leaders alike. 
We must offer something except the old 
frontier—individualistic—libertarian con- 
cepts of Andrew Jackson—and Herbert 
Hoover. We need to train our leaders in 
the relentless school of the Socratic 
Elenchus. We must give them flexible. 
but not thin minds, balanced by inflexible 
wills, and a Stoic self-discipline. A mere 
“critical’’ mind, and an everlasting tenta- 
tiveness is not enough. 


In the next place, we must suggest the 
nature of the ideology. I venture to 
outline its character with great deference 
and due humility. America finds herself 
with no ideal of action. The old one is 


dead. There is no new one to supply the 
ever-present need for a myth worth fighting 


for. This is merely repeating the sugges- 
tion of Plato for a great myth and Rous- 
seau for a social religion. 


For one hundred and fifty years or 
almost, we have followed the democratic 
dogma accompanied by a blind belief in 
progress. Today, we have arrived at an 
epoch of relativity and pragmatism. We 
need something to give us a new spiritual 
verve—something for which we can die, 
and more properly, live for. Few men 
are rational, and that few but a very small 
part of the time. Emotional creatures, 
as we are, we need something to make us 
act, to help us to will, and not to follow 
the weight of inertia into negation or a 
self-imposed quietism. Still more we need 
to avoid an embittered cynicism which is 
even more damning and damnable. 


What does the college have to offer here? 
The president’s commission on _ Social 
Trends hints at a program of social and 
economic planning—a society where con- 
scious social control will operate. This 
novel ideology will require a new sym- 
bolism—a world state—an organic inter- 
national order to take the place of the out- 
grown national state. ‘‘Security’’ and 
“equality” will become the battle cries of 


the future, instead of the old symbol 
“iberty’’ and “democracy.” 

This may sound like the hopeful note of 
another Condorcet from his prison cell 
awaiting death. It offers a little hope in 
an epoch when one begins to feel a spiritual 
companionship with the Romans of the 
fifth century. 

In summary, I suggest the colleges have 
to offer toward rehabilitation of the 
present the following: (a) objectively 
selected facts to be presented to those who 
control our order; (b) trained experts with 
the public welfare in mind, to assist those 
in power. 

Secondly, (a) colleges might present a 
coherent and comprehensive scheme of 
social action. This ideology would be 
presented to rational students, the leaders 
of tomorrow; (b) This ideology might be 
given to the masses—a myth, a magnificent 
lie, perhaps, but something to give a 
cohesive cement, and to prevent social 
chaos. 

Now, may I in closing quote Abraham 
Lincoln again: 

“‘Considering the great degree of modesty 
which should always attend youth, it is 
probable I have already been more pre- 
suming than becomes me. However, upon 
the subjects of which I have treated, I have 
spoken as I have thought. I may be 
wrong in regard to any or all of them; but, 
holding it a sound maxim that it is better 
only to be sometimes right than at all times 
wrong, so soon as I discover my opinions 
to be erroneous I shall be ready to renounce 
them.” 


The pre-school period is biologically 
the most important period in the develop- 
ment of an individual for the simple but 
sufficient reason that 7t comes first. 

These years determine character, much 
as the foundation and frame determine a 
structure. 

The very laws of growth make these the 
most formative of all years. The younger 
the creature the more rapid its growth. 
When measured by percentage of incre- 
ment in weight and height, the growth 
activity of the first six years is incom- 
parably greater than that for any sub- 
sequent period of six years.—Arnold 
Gesell, Ph.D., M.D., Yale University. 
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CITY AND RURAL SCHOOLS HIT 
BY DEPRESSION 


First reports to the Federal Office of 
Education from the states as to how the 
economic depression has affected public 
education and what school authorities are 
doing to meet the situation, have just been 
released. 


Replies from inquiries sent to 3,176 
school superintendents in cities 2,500 
population and up, and to 4,281 county 
superintendents have revealed trends in 
41 cities 100,000 population and over, 
eliminations and curtailments of service 
in 478 cities 10,000 population and more, 
and trends in rural schools in two hard-hit 
states, Alabama and Arkansas. 

Significant findings of the Federal Office 
of Education inquiry on city schools 
throughout the United States are listed 
below. By not including the North Atlantic 
region, which has been more or less stable, 


sharp changes in averages appear. (See 
table attached.) 


Enrollment up 1.39 per cent, 

Teaching staff down 2.13 per cent, 

Teachers’ salaries budget down 4.96 
per cent, 

Assessed value of property yielding 
school funds down 7.5 per cent, 

Current expense down 5.32 per cent, 

Capital outlay down 37.98 per cent, 

State aid up 2.13 per cent. 


Nearly two-thirds of 478 cities, 10,000 to 
100,000 population, report that some 
services of the schools have been curtailed 
or abolished entirely. A few schools, 
however, have actually increased services. 
Eliminations in order of frequency of 
their occurrence, although figures should 
not be read as ratios, since it is not known 
what proportion of communities reporting 
had services listed, are: Supervisors of 
music, kindergartens, supervisors of art, 
dental service, night schools, school nurse 





EFFECT OF THE ECONOMIC DEPRESSION ON PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN CITIES OF 
100,000 POPULATION AND MORE 
PERCENTAGE INCREASE OR DECREASE From 1931-32 to 1932-33 

Read table thus: In the North Central States, school budgets for 1933 were reduced 13.85 per cent 
below 1932 expenditures. Budgets for capital outlay were reduced 18.55 per cent; the teachers’ salary 
item in the budget was reduced 17 per cent; the appropriation from the State to help the local community 
was reduced 8.17 per cent; the assessed valuation of property taxed for school purposes was reduced 13.37 
per cent; enrollment in school decreased 0.1 per cent; and the number of teachers employed decreased 3.17 
per cent. 





Expendi- | Expendi- 
tures tures 
for for 
capital | teachers’ 
outlay salaries 


North Atlantic —1.59 | —47.10 —0.39 +5.18 —5.62 +0.97 =o) 
North Central —13.85 | —18.55 | —17.00 —$.17 | —13.37 —0.10 —3.17 
South Atlantic —5.96 | —46.19| —S5.81 +2.34 —4.40 ; —1.54 
South Central —20.54 | —6.41| —20.34]} —10.50 | —10.69 : —2.25 
Western —14.70 | —36.23 | —13.81 7-87) | —-16227 ‘ —1.96 


United States —5.32 | —37.98 —4.96 +3.13 —7.50 , —2.13 
United States, exclud- 
ing North Atlantic..| —12.24 | —39.19 | —14.62 —5.98 | —14.12 P —2.59 

1States embraced in the respective regions are given in the following list: 
North Atlantic Division: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 
North Central Division: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 
South Atlantic Division: Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 
ia _—< Central Division: Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, 
ahoma. 


Western Division: Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, California. 


Enroll- — 
teachers 
first 
month 


Total 
current 
expen- 
diture 


Appro- 
priation 
from 
State 


Assessed 
valua- 
tion 


ment 
first 
month 
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service, medical inspection, manual train- 
ing and elementary grade home economics. 


School services suffering most frequent 
curtailment are: night schools, physical 
education, nurse service and medical inspec- 
tion. 


Fifty-two cities report increases in school 
services, despite or because of the depres- 
sion. Physical education, dental clinics 
and classes for handicapped children head 
the list of gains. Two cities have added 
junior colleges. 


Arkansas and Alabama rural schools 
have been hard hit, reports from county 
superintendents to the Federal Office of 
Education show. Because of lack of funds, 
in twenty-six cases, Arkansas schools were 
entirely abandoned. The State reports 
that four out of five counties closed schools 
early because of insufficient funds. Two 
counties cut off approximately two months. 
In Alabama two counties closed their 
schools in the middle of the term. Elemen- 
tary schools are suffering more heavily 
than high schools. 


Lack of equipment and supplies is 


affecting nearly half of all the schools in 
Arkansas, while one-quarter of those in 
Alabama are so affected. Both states have 
postponed greatly needed repairs to school 
property and have delayed construction 


of many needed school buildings. A num- 
ber of the counties, official records reveal, 
have eliminated health work and music and 
one county is maintaining a minimum 
school opportunity by charging tuition and 
securing donations. 


Teachers and other rural-school em- 
ployees have suffered great losses resulting 
from reduced budgets in both Alabama and 
Arkansas. Fewer teachers are being em- 
ployed, and many are being dismissed. 
Those retained in Alabama elementary 
schools’ have received an average salary 
decrease of 12.1 per cent and those in high 
schools an average of 17.9 per cent decrease. 
Arkansas teacher salary cuts average 22.2 
per cent for elementary and 19.1 per cent 
fcr high schools. 


Larger classes per teacher, community 
welfare relief by teachers, increased jani- 
torial work by teachers, paying in warrants, 
and other results of the depression are 
noted in letters from these states to the 
Office of Education. 


ROCKWOOD GIDDINGS 


By A. L. CRABB, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 


Not often are four years of active service 
adequate time for a man to leave his perma- 
nent impress upon a state. Rockwood 
Giddings died October 29, 1839—almost a 
century ago, but he remains today as 
perhaps the major human impulse in the 
development of Georgetown College. Fur- 
ther, at least one authority ascribes the 
dominant position of the Baptist denomina- 
tion in Kentucky to his poised and con- 
secrated generalship. 


His period of service was tragically brief, 
four years. Of this time, only one year 
was permitted him in the presidency of 
Georgetown College. Then, too, he died 
at twenty-seven, at the very threshold of 
his powers. His day closed with the 
morning not more than half spent. 


He was born at Plymouth, New Hamp- 
shire, August 8, 1812. When he was 
fifteen his father sent him to New Hamp- 
ton Literary Institution. His major 
studies there were Latin and Greek in 
which he developed notable proficiency. 
He was unlike his colleagues in the school. 
He had no disposition to engage in the 
favorite sports current among the boys. 
He never participated in their pranks, 
in fact he dwelt apart from them. But 
he never alienated their respect. They 
regarded with some affection and pride 
his solitary rambles out’ into the school’s 
environment. Though he had not elected 
the ministry he was ordinarily called by 
his schoolmates, ‘““The Young Parson.” 
In 1829 he entered Waterville College, 
graduating in 1833. In his senior year 
the Baptist Church at Waterville antici- 
pated the order of events a bit and licensed 
him to preach. 

He studied medicine in Virginia and 
Kentucky, completing his medical studies 
in 1835. He was offered a very desirable 
opening for the practice of medicine in 
Missouri. He accepted but reversed the 
decision the following day. He had become 
convinced of the call of the ministry. 


Within a few days he was invited to the 
pastorate of the Baptist Church at Shelby- 
ville. It is said that only five other 
Baptist churches in the State at that time 
used the full services of a minister. Gid- 
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dings’ ministry at Shelbyville was most 
effective. Within six months the organi- 
zation’s membership had doubled. It is 
recorded that many were amazed by the 
interest which he developed in the activi- 
ties of the church notwithstanding his 
extreme youth, twenty-three. : 


Three years he remained at Shelbyville. 
During the while he married Mary Hans- 
borough, ‘‘a pious and estimable young 
lady of the community.’’ Their married 
life lasted but a short year, being terminated 
by the untimely death of the wife. 


Georgetown College began its career 
January 15, 1829. It was the first Baptist 
college in the Western country, and the 
fifth in the nation. The first president 
was Joel S. Bacon, of Newton Center, 
Massachusetts. President Bacon was in 
financial or administrative trouble during 
his administration of two years. In 1832 
he resigned and organized a rival institu- 
tion, Bacon College, which continued during 
several years. Georgetown was without 
a president until October 1838, when 
Rockwood Giddings was called to the 
presidency. He was then twenty-six, 
scholarly, consecrated, but even then the 
candle was burning at both ends. George- 
town offered no promise of a contented 
and cloistered life. Broken health could 
not be mended in its presidency. Without 
funds, with only a gesture at a faculty, 
with the dissonance of three conflicting 
denominations continuously interrupting 
the work of its board of trustees, with 
Bacon College springing up at its side and 
already overshadowing it, Georgetown 
stood and starved and stoically awaited 
dissolution. Rockwood Giddings knew 
these things and also, that other and older 
men had sacrificed themselves to save the 
college. And yet he saw clearly where 
the path of duty led. He accepted and for 
a year he went up and down the State 
preaching in behalf of an educated minis- 
try. Old prejudices against scholarship in 
the pulpit vanished before his fervid 
eloquence. Men who had not before 
contributed a dollar to higher education 
now gave hundreds. Encouraged by his 
success the trustees filled the vacancies 
of the staff, purchased land for the new 
campus, and let the contract for a college 
building. Students flocked to the revived 
institution. In less than eight months 


President Giddings had secured for the 
permanent endowment more than $80,000, 
a phenomenal achievement in 1838. But 
the candle was now burning fast—and at 
both ends. He had traversed a great 
section of the State on horseback. The 
winter had been a hard one, but he had 
missed no appointment. He had preached 
at every opportunity. Wherever on week 
days some men gathered with them, he 
plead for a trained ministry. He held that 
year eight protracted meetings. During 
one of these, at Long Run Church, he 
collapsed. They carried him to the home 
of his wife’s parents in Shelbyville. A 
while later, October 29, the candle burned 
out, and Rockwood Giddings, aged twenty- 
seven relinquished his earthly labors. 


He was buried in the churchyard at 
Shelbyville, and his grave was marked by 
a beautiful monument. The trustees of 
the college had erected on the campus, 
commemorative of his service, an imposing 
obelisk of Kentucky marble. But Rock- 
wood Giddings’ contribution to education 
in Kentucky was more impressive, more 
pervasive than could be inscribed on 
marble. He left a college much more 
stable, more serviceable than he found it, 
and he set a magnificent example of the 
capacity of a young man. 


ROADS vs. SCHOOLS 


The House of Representatives recently 
passed the Warren Bill, H. R. 9642, appro- 
priating $135,000,000 for Federal public 
road work. 

The Department of Agriculture stated, 
in a communication to the House, that ‘‘at 
least 85 per cent and possibly more than 
90 per cent of the money expended for 
concrete pavement is ultimately paid out 
as wages and salaries.’”’ According to 
evidence given to the committee by the 
Bureau of Roads and other sources this 
appropriation will give employment, direct- 
ly or indirectly, to 1,000,000 people. 

During the past school term there were 
over 5,000 public school teachers out of 
employment and over 200,000 children 
without school facilities. 

The highway over which republics ride 
smoothly is a highly maintained highway 
of the mind. Maintain it properly and 
the public highways of the states will fare 
better. Neglect it and all will deteriorate. 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
IN THE ONE-ROOM RURAL SCHOOL 


By CLypE W. HUMPHREY, 


Principal Johnson County High School, 
Oil Springs, Ky. 


The common conception of extra-curricu- 
lar activities should be modified when one 
thinks in terms of the one-room rural 
school; but their justification cannot rightly 
be sacrificed upon the altar of conservatism, 
for there is a real place in our one-room 
schools for a more joyous education pro- 
cess. There exists a very favorable oppor- 
tunity for pupils and teacher to practice 
the qualities of worthwhile citizens and to 
experience daily many situations for self- 
choosing, self-judging, self-controlling, and 
self-governing, which should culminate in 
general self-improvement. 


To be effectual and practical, the extra- 
curricular program for the one-room rural 
school must be flexible and elastic. It 
should not tend to be mechanical nor 
undiversified but should be characterized 
by spontaneity, voluntariness, ubiquity, 
coalescence, and informality. There may 
be included innumerable worthwhile 
activities, a few of which are here indicated 
by the following suggestive list: 


short field trips 
school circuses 
rhythm bands 
sand table projects 
story telling picnics and parties 
visitors’ week booklet-making 
special day celebrations dramatizations 
dialogues pageants 

school carnivals indoor games 
poster-making puzzles 


playground games 
displays 

operettas 
decorations 


To think in terms of school publications 
by pupils in one-room rural schools may 
seem to approach absurdity but a good 
bulletin board can provide a fair substitute 
for the school newspaper or magazine. 
Also, occasional news-sheets for limited 
distribution may be prepared by means of 
an inexpensive hectograph. 


Better-English week, courtesy week, 
clean-up week, anti-noise week, and other 
similar short-term campaigns can probably 
be warranted only in cases where it is 
impossible to emphasize such excellencies 
throughout the entire school year. 


The development of certain character 
traits, emotional ideals, and special atti- 


tudes is no irrelevant object in the ad- 
ministration of an extra-curricular pro- 
gram, regardless of whether the school be 
rural or urban. A real obligation of the 
public school lies in its opportunity to 
create situations and conditions conducive 
to the practice of such as the following 
cardinal virtues, all of which can grow out 
of the prescribed curriculum and the 
pupil activities suggested in the foregoing 
list: 

vision cleanliness 

sportsmanship adaptability 

temperance humor 

altruism determination 

confidence every-day etiquette 

generosity self-control 

ambition accuracy 

happiness inquisitiveness 

vicariousness punctuality 

tolerance kindness 

sincerity perseverance 

obedience courage ; 

modesty creative thinking 

initiative honesty 

faithfulness decision 

gratitude patriotism 

enthusiasm co-operation 

appreciation patience 


The formal extra-curricular activities 
which ameliorate our secondary schools 
and which are finding their way into our 
larger elementary schools have an un- 
determined status with regard to their 
prevalence in the typical one-room school, 
in which they are hardly feasible. Formal 
school clubs, teams, associations, leagues, 
councils, and other organized divisions of 
a student body pre-suppose and almost 
require at least an appreciable degree of 
pupil homogeneity. However, the typical 
one-room school presents what is probably 
the most nearly heterogeneous group of 
pupils that can be found under the care of 
an individual teacher. 


In the one-room type of schools, inter- 
school contests are somewhat questionable 
and interscholastic athletics are almost 
beyond consideration. Then, what of the 
possibilities of the general assembly and 
the home-room organizations? They are 
inevitably in continuous session in the 
typical eight-grade rural school. Further- 
more, imagine a first grader serving as 
president or as secretary of a democratic 
subject-matter club composed of all the 
pupils in his one-room school—for would 
not the entire student body of necessity 
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belong to all clubs that hold periodic 
meetings? Consider the tenure of the rural 
teacher who sends the smaller pupils out 
to play while the larger ones hold their 
periodic club meetings, and vice versa; 
that is, if we agree with the rational 
recommendation that pupil activities be 
given a place in the daily schedule. She is 
expected to supervise the playground, 
sponsor and direct all pupil activitives, 
and administer the prescribed curriculum, 
but would she not encounter an impossi- 
bility in trying to resolve herself into three 
or four integral personalities? 


The foregoing discussion is no attempt 
to defy the possibilities of an excellent 
activities program for the typical one-room 
rural school but rather to forestall some 
probable misconceptions of what can be 
done and what cannot be done in the 
eight-grade, one-room rural schools of 
today. 


ELIMINATE POLITICS 


Much concern is felt and expressed by 
leaders in education with respect to the 
commissionership of education. The ad- 
vent of a democratic administration and 
current rumors give color to the idea that 
the appointment to head the federal office 
of education is to be made a partisan 
reward. 


The commissioner of education should be 
chosen not for his political beliefs or for 
his party efforts but rather on account of 
his outstanding qualities as a leader in 
the field of education. The relative im- 
portance of this position in the federal 
executive scheme is small enough and the 
powers of the office are so circumscribed 
that its real value lies in the possibilities 
of leadership influence. The position can- 
not now render great honor to the man 
but seyeral individuals have increased its 
prestige and enhanced its value by their 
personalities and by their achievements. 
To make it purely a reward for partisan 
effort is further to belittle and submerge 
the office. 


To this consideration must also be added 
the fact that the tradition of the office is 
nonpartisan. President Taft appointed as 
commissioner a Democrat who held office 
for three presidential terms. 
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Dr. William John Cooper was appointed 
commissioner four years ago. His choice 
can hardly be classed as political. His 
selection was based on his many years of 
outstanding service to the public schools 
of California and on the widespread 
influence of his leadership while executive 
head of the state department. In his 
present position he has worked earnestly 
and ably. The results of his work are 
just beginning to make themselves felt. 
We believe that Doctor Cooper has been 
an effective commissioner and that his 
value will increase with years of further 
service. We believe also that a change 
for purely partisan reasons during the 
present crisis cannot be helpful to public 
education. Regardless of political affilia- 
tion we believe that Doctor Cooper should 
be retained. 

It might be extremely helpful if those 
who feel that this educational office, like 
the schools it represents, should stand 
above party, expressed themselves through 
their local representatives and to the new 
administration—The Nation’s Schools, 
January, 1933. 





Some French Attitudes 


By JANET MuRBACH, 


Eastern State Teachers College 


During the past school year I was a 
student in one of the French Universities 
in Southern France. I have noted some 
of the impressions which I received while 
living in Europe. They are distinctly my 
own, of course, received from the press and 
personal contacts, which I realize are not 
infallible sources of information, but which 
naturally determine the traveler’s thinking. 
I do not believe, however, that I am giving 
any misinterpretations. 


France seems to have a very friendly 
feeling for the new Spanish republic. I 
never was conscious of any particular 
animosity for King Alphonso, who now 
lives in France, but there seems to be an 
unusually warm attitude toward modern 
Spain. I think interesting developments 
are going to come out of the new order 
there for there are virile forces at work. 
In the unicameral government, the Cortes, 
at least half of the representatives are men 
under thirty who have young ideas and 
who are bringing about some startling 
reforms. French is the required foreign 
language in the Spanish schools and if you 
use French in Spain when your Spanish 
fails you—you are understood and cour- 
teously treated. This is not the case in 
Italy. 


There is a distinct prejudice against 
France and things French in Italy. The 
touring company which routed me in Italy 
forgot to tell me to change trains at 
Bologna, so instead of coming into Venice 
I arrived in Milan. I went to the chief 
official in the station to see what allowance 
he would permit on my ticket. When I 
could not make my Italian understood 
I attempted to explain my situation in 
French. The official was courteous but 
curt and unwilling to make any helpful 
suggestions. I learned later that if I had 
explained in English I would have obtained 
more satisfaction. A certain traveling 
agency has even incorporated in its litera- 
ture that if you are in difficulty in Italy do 
not make explanations in French—use 
German if you can. 


Mussolini is developing a powerful 
organization in Italy. The youth move- 
ment is the thing which strikes even the 
most casual traveler. As you come down 
the coast, time after time you see crowds of 
little boys dressed in uniform bathing 
suits playing in the sand or jumping the 
waves, brown and sturdy and_ being 
developed into strong men. In July there 
were hundreds of young men traveling in 
groups from city to city—members of an 
industrial and athletic organization I was 
told—all part of that great plan which is 
making Italy into a great world force. An 
Italian gentleman told me that like 
thousands of other Italians he was not in 
sympathy with the nation’s program but 
that there was nothing he could do about 
it. All adverse criticism is quickly and 
effectively suppressed. He said further 
that membership in the fascist party is 
supposed to be voluntary but such pressure 
is brought to bear in the schools that no 
child dares show disinterest in affiliating 
with the organization. 


One of the reasons of dissension between 
the Italians and the French is the situation 
in Northern Africa. The Italians have not 
forgotten the secret agreements between 
the English and the French over Tunisia 
resulting in the occupation of that country 
by France after thousands of Italian 
colonists had settled there, and the Italians 
had agreed to buy the railroad from the 
English. There seems to be constant 
friction between the French and Italians 
in Tripoli and Tunisia with the most 
scathing comment in the press of both 
countries. Italy does not have enough 
natural resources to risk a war alone 
apparently and seems to be feeling around 
for an ally. 


If I read my newspapers correctly the 
French are afraid of Italy and Germany 
combining their mutual dislike of France 
and bringing about some serious trouble. 
There is no doubt but that Mr. Hitler and 
Mr. Mussolini were on the friendliest of 
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terms last year and were in close communi- 
cation. 

The Polish and German students at the 
university last winter avoided each other 
like poison. One of the sorest spots in the 
German mind is the “couloir’’ as the 
French call it—that famous passage to the 
sea—and the French sustain the Polish side 
of the question naturally. I heard no more 
bitter comment on any European situation 
than I did by the German and Polish 
students with respect to that problem. 


The French are tremendously interested 
in the Russian experiment and discuss it 
continually in their newspapers. They 
seem to be wondering just exactly what 
will be the ultimate effect of Russian ideas 
on their own civilization. 


France is still afraid of Germany. Last 
year they particularly feared Mr. Hitler 
and the forces he represented. And I 
didn’t wonder. When I saw those mounted 
troups of his riding through the streets of 
Weimar chanting one of their strange songs 
I felt that there was energy there which 
would certainly have to be reckoned with 
by those unfriendly to the Nazi element. 


The English are as popular with the 
French as the Americans are unpopular. 
The high tariff put into effect by England 
last winter and which severely injured 
certain French industries rather strained 
relations between the countries for awhile 
but there seems to exist now a certain 
fundamental sympathy and mutual respect 
between the two nations. The United 
States is not popular with the French. I 
do not believe we have a real friend any- 
where in Western Europe for that matter. 
Certain outstanding writers, such as 
Georges Duhamel, regard our machines as 
a menace to things intellectual everywhere. 
Students at the university prefer the 
English accent to the American, and 
consider English literature as much superior 
to ours. Our attitude politically with 
respect to their affairs quite exasperates 
them. They say that we keep from 
involving ourselves in their problems but 
that we insist on dominating their inter- 
national councils through our observers. 
I was in Lausanne and Geneva at the time 
of the debt and disarmament conferences 
and if I could believe the newspapers we did 
seem to be doing a good deal of effective 
influencing without committing ourselves 


in any way. The French are eager for us 
to participate but not in the way we do. 


I do not understand why the Europeans 
have not been more enthusiastic over 
Briand’s idea of a united European 
organization. It would seem to the 
uninitiated at least that much was to be 
gained by each in making commercial con- 
cessions among themselves and presenting 
a united face to the rest of the world—to 
us in particular. The idea doesn’t seem 
to have much of a following however. 


France has made a desperate effort to 
avoid a depression such as ours. They did 
not have inflation comparable to ours so 
have not had a corresponding collapse. 
In the entire winter in France I did not 
hear as much comment on salary cuts as I 
did in a few weeks of travel in England 
and Germany. Teachers’ salaries had 
recently been lowered when we were in 
London. The teachers were retaliating 
by cutting down the time they spent in 
extra-curricular activities in their schools. 
In Germany the teachers had suffered 
losses in salary but through a different 
process. In order to help solve the unem- 
ployment problem the teachers had been 
invited by the government to voluntarily 
give up a part of their work and their 
salary in order to provide for the employ- 
ment of extra teachers. A friend I visited 
in Germany was teaching only in the 
morning and did not seem particularly 
bitter about the reduction in salary because 
her teaching hours had been reduced. 


But as for striking signs of depres- 
sion—the tourist doesn’t see them in 
Europe any more than here. The centers 
of amusement are crowded like ours are. 
Berlin was the only city I visited which 
showed real signs of discouragement, for 
hundreds of their shops were vacant. 
Other German cities looked busy and 
prosperous. However even the French 
press admitted that there was real economic 
distress in Germany. 

Out of the conflicting emotions one sees 
in Europe will peace emerge? The palatial 
new home of the League of Nations looking 
out over the blue waters of Lake Geneva 
is a monument to those who are giving 
their best energy to making world peace a 
reality, but personally I believe there are 
tragic days to come before that dream 
can come true. 





Tests and Study Guides for Literature 
in Secondary Schools 


By Ipa B. NANCE, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


As a teacher of high school English I met 
the usual bugbear, reports on collateral 
reading. How to make the reports best 
serve their purpose with the least drain 
upon the time, interest, and energy of 
both teacher and pupils was my problem, 
just as it has been the problem of many 
teachers heavily loaded with classroom 
duties. 


A ray of hope came to me in the form of 
a sample of the Hadsell-Wells objective 
tests on English and American classics. 
Later I heard of other sets of objective 
tests applicable to books assigned for 
collateral reading. Then I was curious 
to know just how many publishers were 
interested in this line of work. I decided to 
investigate. 


Eventually I extended my study to 
cover a brief survey of previous studies 
connected with the field of high school 
literature—literature either studied or 
read by high school pupils—and the 
development of English tests since 1900. 
I collected and studied tests and guides 
now available for use in teaching literature 
in high school, and attempted to group 
them according to the purpose for which 
each was prepared. I further analyzed 
each test as to publication, type of test, 
ability measured, ground covered, forms 
available, and (where the information 
could be secured) validity and reliability. 


Hoping to be of some service to other 
teachers of English, I am presenting here a 
very brief summary of my findings. 


Among previous studies more or less 
closely related to the investigation I was 
attempting I found these three especially 
interesting and valuable, all of which are 
easily accessible in college libraries to 
those desiring to read them: 


1. Allan Abbott’s ‘‘Reading Tastes of 
High School Pupils,’’ published in The 
School Review, October, 1902. This was 


probably the first ‘‘statistical study,” of 
English literature in the high school. 


2. Chas. Sumner Crow’s Evaluation of 
English Literature in the High School, 
published as Contributions to Education, 
No. 141 (New York, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1925). 


3. Theo. W. H. Irion’s Comprehension 
Difficulties of Ninth Grade Students in the 
Study of Literature, published as Contribu- 
tion to Education, No. 189 (New York, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1925). 


Two excellent discussions of the making 
of tests for collateral reading are an article 
by Maurice W. Moe, “Checking Up on 


Outside Reading,” English Journal, XV 
(June, 1926), and one by Mrs. Edith C. 
Jones, ‘‘Testing Outside Reading,” English 
Journal, X 1X (November, 1930). 


Although activity in this field was not 
begun until after 1918, there are now 
published many sorts of literature tests, 
both as to form, or type, of test and as to 
the purpose of the test. There are tests 
to determine the student’s comprehension 
and his appreciation of literature; there 
are tests of general information in the 
fields of literature, tests which may be used 
for class or school surveys, and tests which, 
when answered completely, merely say, 
“T have read the book.”’ 


As to the types of tests now in use we 
find the recall, the true-false, the multiple- 
response, the matching, and the rearrange- 
ment types, with variations under each. 
In many instances the tests have been 
standardized, including two or more forms 
of the same test. 


A few guidebooks have been worked 
out along the lines of the contract plan 
so popular in recent years; these seem to 
offer hope to the very busy teacher, who 
would like conscientiously to look after 
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the individuals, who are capable of greater 
accomplishment than the class in general. 

I have not included in my report of my 
investigation any guides to study or any 
tests published in connection with any 
specific text, as those published for use 
with the literature and life series, and the 
list of prepared blanks and outlines for 
book reports is probably by no means an 
exhaustive one, but I checked my collection 
of tests with several sources—including a 
submitting of my list to Mr. David Segel, 
specialist in Tests and Measurements, 
Office of Education, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior—and it proved very 
comprehensive. The following outline 
groups the tests according to the purpose 
for which they were prepared and gives 
the publisher of each: 


TESTS AND STUDY GUIDES AVAILABLE 
(AUGUST, 1932) 


I. Tests For INDIVIDUAL WRITINGS 


A. THOSE INTENDED FOR TESTING AFTER STUDY 


1. The Hadsell-Wells Objective Tests in Litera- 
ture; Harlow Publishing Company, 217-223 North 
Harvey, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

2. The Sallee Accomplishment Tests in Literature; 
Lyons and Carnahan, 221 East 20th Street, Room 
508, Chicago, III. 

3. The Eaton Literature Tests; The Palmer 
Company, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

4. The Rice Objective Tests in Literature; Smith, 
Hammond and Company, 62 Baltimore Place, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

5. Objective Tests in Literature, by G. M. Taylor 
and others; The Perfection Form Company, 214 W. 
Eighth Street, Logan, Iowa. 


B. TuHosE INTENDED FOR COLLATERAL READING 
TESTS 


6. The Moe Book Tests; The Kenyon Press Pub- 
lishing Company, 291 Kenyon Avenue, Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin. 

7. The Sterling Book Report Tests sold by 
Logan County High School, Sterling, Colorado. 

8. Readings in English (The Wells Comprehen- 
sive Objective Tests in High School English); 
Harlow Publishing Company. 

9. The Perfection Book Review; The Perfection 
Form Company. 


C. WoRrKBOOKS AND Stupy GuIDEs Not IN TExtT- 
BOOKS 


10. My Progress Book; in English Classics; 
American Education Press, Incorporated, 40 South 
Third Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

11. The Harris Exercises and Tests in Literature; 
Ginn and Company, Chicago, II]. 

12. The Kingsley Outline Studies in Literature; 
The Palmer Company. 


13. The Herzburg Outlines in the Study of Con- 
temporary Literature, American and British; The 
Palmer Company. 

14. The Regents Questions and Answers in Litera- 
ture; Regents Publishing Company, 31 Union Square, 
New York City. 

15. The Marsh Teacher’s Manual for the Study 
of English Classics; Scott, Foresman and Company, 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


II. SURVEY AND ACHIEVEMENTS TESTS 
CovERING Many CLAssIcs 


A. Factua.t Tests 


16. The Omwake-Schwarz-Ronning English Liter- 
ature Test; Center for Psychological Service, 2026 
“G” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

17a. The Stanford English Literature Test; C. A. 
er Company, 345 Calhoun Street, Cincinnati, 


io. 

17b. The Stanford American Literature Test; 
C. A. Gregory Company. 

18. The Logan-Parks Literary Background Test; 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1815 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 

19. The Barrett-Ryan Literature Test; Bureau of 
Education Measurements and Standards, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 


B. Tests INTENDED FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


20. The Logasa-Wright Tests for the Apprecia- 
tion of Literature; Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, Bloomington, III. 

21. The Stanford Tests of Comprehension of 
Literature; Stanford University, California. 

22. The Abbott-Trabue Scales for Judging 
Poetry; Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 


C. Series THAT COVER THE ENTIRE ENGLISH 
FIELD BY PERIODS 


23. The Jessup History of American Literature 
Tests; Harlow Publishing Company. 

24. The Jessup History of English Literature 
Tests; Harlow Publishing Company. 

25. The Call Objective Tests in American Litera- 
ture; The Palmer Company. 


III. PREPARED BLANKS AND OUTLINES 
FOR Book REPORTS 


A. COLLECTIONS PREPARED FOR VARIOUS LITER- 
ARY FORMS AND BounD IN ONE COVER 


26. The Riley Literary Outlines for Student 
Reports on Assigned Readings; The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, New York. 

27. The Keyes My Reading Outlines; Noble and 
Noble, 76 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

28. The Royster Reading Reports (Revised); 
Scott, Foresman and Company. 

29. The Hayes Leisure Reading Reports; The 
University Publishing Company, Chicago, III. 


B. SEPARATE REpoRT BLANKS FOR EacH Book 
30. The Delta Book Reviews; The Delta Com- 
pany, Osage, Iowa. 


31. The Satterfield Book Report; Smith, Ham- 
mond and Company. 
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IN DEFENSE OF AN HONOR SYSTEM 


By FLoyp HALt, 


Principal, Second Ward School, 
Catlettsburg, Kentucky 


The end which we are trying to reach in 
our school work is to make dependable 
and reliable citizens out of the youth. 
The formation of that type of character 
which embodies the qualities of the 
desirable citizen is, of course, one of long 
and patient effort on the part of the home, 
the school, the church, and the community 
in which he lives. 


One of the best means of establishing a 
standard as a basis for the child to measure 
himself by is some form of an honor 
system based equally upon his work and 
his civic attitudes. The tenets of this 
system should be talked about frequently 
in the classroom as an informal civics 
lesson. We can do this as well in the first 
grade where the term civics has no meaning 
to the pupils as we can in the eighth grade 
where it is taught as a formal subject if 
the teacher is conscientiously aware of the 
essential value of it. The potential lesson 
value in character building and citizenship 
training is just as great in both cases. 


Since the all important thing considered 
from the standpoint of the principal and 
the teachers is to build a responsive and 
conscientious student body as well as to 
increase the efficiency of their school work, 
I am going to offer as a suggestion a plan 
which has been tried for three years by the 
teachers of this school. We have gotten a 
remarkable response from the pupils and 
their parents. 


We have worked out a citizenship score 
sheet including four main heads and sub- 
dividing each into smaller units. First, 
deportment which covers the student’s 
conduct to and from school, on the play- 
ground, in coming into and leaving the 
building, in the classroom, and his general 
response to the desires of the teachers. 
Second, his classroom work as it refers to 
his efforts to make his work neat, his 
general attitude toward the preparation 
of assigned work, his effort to get the 
assigned work, and the degree of courtesy 
with which he responds in classroom 
recitation and _ activities. Third, his 
personal appearance considered very liber- 


ally from the standpoint of cleanliness of 
hands and face, clothes, general appearance 
at the beginning of the day. Lastly, the 
pupil must make it one of his cardinal 
objectives to be always on time for his 
classes. This sheet was designed primarily 
with the grade and junior high school 
pupil in mind, but it could easily be adapted 
to the high school pupil as well. 


For a small school such as we have here 
in the grades, which are departmentalized, 
the score sheets are made out on the dupli- 
cating machine and bound together so that 
each teacher has enough sheets for each 
pupil in her home room. These sheets 
provide a place for each teacher who has 
the pupil in class to mark her observations 
of him during the period which the report 
card covers. We use the grading system 
which includes the letters ‘‘A’’, ‘‘B,”’ “C,”’ 
“D,” and “E.’’ He knows that he must 
make a standing of nothing lower than a 
“B”’ from all the teachers under whom he 
has recitations on the score sheet, and make 
nothing lower than a ‘‘C”’ on his report 
card and not more than three “C’s” on 
that. It is easy for all the pupils to meet 
the requirements on the score sheet if they 
are willing to practice a little self-control, 
and the academic requirements are not 
prohibitive. We have chosen to call it the 
Achievement Roll of Honor instead of the 
traditionally called honor roll. 


In a large school where the number of 
faculty members scoring the different 
pupils is much larger than this school, I 
would suggest that a list of pupils eligible 
for the achievement roll as judged by their 
report cards, or the permanent record 
cards kept in the office be made out on 
blanks prepared for that purpose with a 
space for all teachers to check opposite the 
name of each pupil. This is a matter that 
can easily be adjusted to any size of school 
by some member of the office force or the 
principal. 

An additional step is being taken with 
us to make the Achievement Roll more 
popular with the student body by giving 
those pupils who miss it by one point 
either on the citizenship score sheet or on 
his report card honorable mention when 
the roll is published in the local paper or 
posted on the bulletin boards in the build- 
ing at the end of each examination period . 
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TRUE-FALSE TESTS 


By Noe  B. Curr, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


The true-false test is so commonly used 
that many teachers think of it as if it 
were the only new-type test available. 
But there are some teachers who feel that 
true-false or yes-no questions should not 
be used with children since they may be 
taught wrong answers. However, most 
authorities hold that the test gives children 
training for a practical life situation in 
which they will be required to distinguish 
between the truth and the falsity of 
statements. 

The following merits of the true-false 
test have been pointed out by several 
writers: 


1. It is relatively easy to prepare and 
it is easy to score. 


2. It has a wider adaptability than 
many types of tests. 


3. Rapidity of answering makes it 
possible to cover a wide range of subject- 
matter in a brief time. 


4. It may be used to measure reasoning 
as well as memory of facts. 

5. It shows real differences among 
students better than the essay examination 
does. 

6. It is a popular type with students. 

7. It can be given satisfactorily by the 
dictation method, if duplicating facilities 
are not available. 

Some rules commonly given for con- 
structing true-false items are: 

1. Prepare a large number of state- 
ments. Symonds says: “In general true- 
false tests are not very reliable unless one 
hundred or more statements are included.”’ 
If true-false items are used frequently, 
however, and are combined cumulatively 
a minimum of 25 or 30 statements may be 
used at a time. It is obvious that the 
questions should be important and should 
cover every phase of the subject-matter 
to be tested. Some of the questions 
should provoke thinking. 

2. Make the statements short and 
clear. Perhaps, as a general rule, the 
statements should have less than twenty 
words each since verbosity often leads to 


cloudy meanings. On the other hand a 
statement can be expressed in too few 
words. It is certain however that all 
ambiguous questions should be avoided. 
Such debatable items may be due to the 
length of sentences, to the language 
expression, to the use of double negatives, 
to the use of ‘‘trick’”’ or ‘‘catch’’ questions, 
or to the use of items which are partly 
true and partly false. Hence, this advice 
is frequently given: (1) Avoid long state- 
ments—especially dependent clauses and 
clumsy compound sentences: (2) Do not 
introduce ‘‘catch’’ questions which can be 
taken in two ways; (3) Make statements 
positive rather than negative where pos- 
sible. 


3. Arrange the true-false statements in 
chance order. This breaks up the “‘leads”’ 
which are often characteristic of a sequence 
arrangement. The chance arrangement 
makes it more difficult for the crafty pupil 
to catch on and score too high. 


4. Have enough copies of the test 
duplicated if facilities are available so that 
each child can have one. The dictation 
method of giving the test is easy to use 
and is fairly satisfactory. The better 
procedure, however, is to give the student 
a copy of the test with some provision on 
it for student marking. “T. F.” may 
appear before each item and the answer 
can be indicated easily and clearly by 
encircling the correct letter before a given 
item or there may be a blank before each 
line so that a plus sign can be placed 
before each true statement and a zero 
(or a minus sign) before each false state- 
ment. For example: 


Place a circle around the ‘‘T’’ before 
each true statement and place a circle 
around the ‘“‘F”’ before each false statement. 

reves A 
is tobacco. 

“T. F.” 2. Louisville is the largest 
tobacco market in the world. Or: 

Make a plus sign (+) on the dotted 
line before each true statement and make 
a zero (0) on the dotted line before each 
false statement. 

re 1. 
free state. 


The highest price paid for slaves 


The chief crop in Kentucky 


Texas entered the Union as a 





Robert Carter Richardson’ 


Superintendent of Public Instruction from 1859 to 1863 
By Guy G. NICHOLS 


Honorable Robert Carter Richardson, 
Kentucky’s eighth superintendent of public 
instruction, was born May 18, 1826, at 
Louisville, Kentucky. He was the son of 
Samuel Q. Richardson and Mary H. 
Harrison. He is closely connected, by 
blood ties, with such noted families as the 
Harrisons, the Jeffersons, and the Ran- 
dolphs. 


Robert C. Richardson was left an orphan 
at an early age; but notwithstanding this 
handicap, he acquired a thorough educa- 
tion in the Louisville public schools. When 
only seventeen years of age, he entered 
Transylvania University, graduating from 
the academic department at the age of 
twenty. In 1846, he entered the Tran- 
sylvania Law College, graduating with 
distinction in 1848. Following graduation, 
he spent considerable time reading law 
with Judges Robertson and Wooly of 
Lexington, during which time he was 
admitted to the Lexington bar. In 1850, 
he moved to Covington, Kentucky, where 
for many years he engaged in the practice 
of his chosen profession. He represented 
Kenton County in the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture from 1855 to 1859, distinguishing 
himself as a student of law and government. 
He was elected superintendent of public 
instruction in 1859, serving in this capacity 
for a term of four years. 


During the War Between the States, he 
identified himself with the Union cause, 
playing an important role as a member of 
the Border Slave State Convention which 
met at Frankfort, Kentucky, June, 1861. 
He used his influence in an effort to avert 
secession of the Southern states, especially 
Kentucky. He was a staunch supporter 
of the National Republican Party and was 
prominently identified with the public 
affairs of his city, county, and state and the 
National Government. 


Mr. Richardson was a writer of recog- 
nized ability, contributing largely to news- 
papers, periodicals and encyclopedic infor- 


*Editor’s note: This is the eighth of a series of brief articles dealing with Kentucky’s superintendents of public instruction 


mation. He drafted most of the Legislative 
Acts of Kentucky from 1857 to 1863; pub- 
lished Annual Reports of the superinten- 
dent (eight volumes), from 1859 to 1863; 
was co-editor of and contributor to the Edu- 
cational Monthly, a magazine published at 
Louisville from 1859 to 1860; and assisted 
the publishers of ‘‘Appleton’s American 
Encyclopedia”’ in the preparation of their 
articles on the history of Kentucky. 


Mr. Richardson was a man of scholarly 
attainments, being well versed in Latin, 
Greek, and French. He was an able and 
forceful speaker; an accomplished and 
talented lawyer; broad and unbiased in his 
views; and the same patriotism and loyalty 
which permeated his ancestors were clearly 
manifested throughout his life. He was a 
member of the Presbyterian Church, and 
took an active part in all worth-while 
movements in his community. In 1859, 
he was married to Maria Louisa Harris, 
daughter of Colonel A. C. Harris, a distin- 
guished member of the Covington bar. 
Mr. Richardson died in Covington in 1896. 


It is time to spend more, not less, on 
education. The need for social and econom- 
ic understanding is desperate. The curric- 
ulum must be reconstructed and focused 
on American life.-—Jesse H. Newlon. 








A NEW BOOK ON 


DANIEL BOONE 


Kentucky’s Great Wilderness Scout and Hunter 
By 
DR. WILLARD ROUSE jJILLSON 
A unique item for collectors of rare Kentuckiana 
and an especially valuable book for all students 
and libraries because of its amazing Bibliography 
of 238 titles on Boone. 


First Edition $1.00 per copy while it lasts 
THE STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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WHOLESALE SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 
FOR THE YOUNGER CHILD 


By ELIzABETH KELLY, 


Third Grade Teacher, Hickman City Schools 


By wholesome social activities, we mean 
those activities that are of interest to the 
child in his immediate surroundings, and 
that will prepare him to meet the needs of 
the respective groups of society. Whole- 
some home and community relationships, 
and co-operation of the home and com- 
munity life cannot be overemphasized. 
Opportunities for clear thinking and prob- 
lem solving must be provided and an 
attitude of tolerance and helpfulness must 
be experienced. In other words, we 
should set the stage for our children at 
school and at home in such a way that it 
will represent a type of miniature society 
wherein opportunity is afforded for the 
establishment of desirable social habits and 
courtesies, as well as for the building up 
of desirable social attitudes, appreciations, 
and understandings. 


It is the opinion of many learned men 
that the majority of misfits in adult life 
today are traceable to the lack of whole- 
some environment and proper guidance 
during the early years of childhood. The 
child who fails to develop into the right 
type of adult citizen is often found to be 
the one who has not been led to an under- 
standing and appreciation of social relation- 
ships and individual responsibilities, which 
are necessary in the development of an 
all-round, efficient, adult member of society. 


In our schools millions of children are 
being prepared to meet the problems of 
industrial, social, and political life. All 
through his school life the child should be 
given opportunities to reproduce the life 
about him, to develop right attitudes of 
understanding and tolerance, to perfect 
habits of right conduct, and to give expres- 
sion to his creative powers. The individual 
is by nature a social being and the school 
should furnish many and varied social 
situations through which the child may 
become a participant in social life. The 
means of bringing together these worth- 
while social experiences for the develop- 
ment of the child is the curriculum, play- 


ground supervision, and the supervision of 
the child’s leisure time. 

The majority of schools have very little 
playground equipment and no_ public 
parks for the children to play in, therefore, 
it is necessary that parents and teachers 
exert every effort to learn all they can 
about their children’s innate tendencies 
and to provide, as best they can, the 
proper materials and settings to satisfy 
their demands. 


There are three distinct social ages to 
deal with, consequently there are three dis- 
tinct social problems confronting teachers 
and parents. Norsworthy and Whitley in 
their ‘Psychology of Childhood,” discuss 
the kind of play enjoyed at the different 
ages. ‘‘From seven to ten, play is decreas- 
ingly solitary and increasingly competitive, 
involving much physical exercise, and a 
tendency toward collecting and hoarding 
is manifested. Ages ten to twelve have 
the greatest variety of games consisting 
chiefly of guessing, rivalry, and construc- 
tion. The gang spirit is one of the most 
important tendencies of this pubescent age, 
while in the teens, teamwork and highly 
organized activity is enjoyed.” My sub- 
ject is ‘‘Wholesome Social Activities for the 
Younger Child,’’ and I shall not deviate 
too far from it. Going back to the younger 
group, we find many imitation games 
popular, with sex playing a very insignif- 
icant part, but we know that they are 
beginning to play with companions and 
have their buddies and that their natures 
are open to receive all impressions, whether 
good or bad. They cannot discriminate, 
so the parents are largely responsible for 
this as the teacher can do nothing with 
regard to this problem. A harmonious 
atmosphere on the playground, in the 
schoolroom, and in the home, where things 
are attractive and the parents and teachers 
are cheerful will invariably result in happy 
congenial groups of children who are always 
eager and ready to do the will of their 
advisors. 


Children from ten to twelve years of age 
prefer different types of games, the girls 
choosing swinging games, King James, 
Green Gravel, Hopscotch, etc., while the 
boys prefer unorganized games requiring 
“grit” and offering a chance for ‘‘starring.’’ 
They do not like rules or teamwork, but 
the hero is the one demonstrating the most 
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nerve and “bulldog spirit.” Cowboy and 
Indian and marbles are also very popular 
in this group where there is a distinct 
separation due to sex. They will not mix. 
The boys being stronger demand a more 
vigorous game and “rough boys’’ will not 
play with “sissy girls’’ and the girls detest 
the “mean old boys.’’ Unless this differ- 
ence in tendencies is recognized, there will 
be numerous discipline problems presenting 
themselves daily and their solutions will 
seem impossible. 


“All work and no play will make Jack a 
dull boy,’ because work and play are of 
equal value, since play maintains the proper 
balance between egoism and altruism. It 
trains in co-ordination of the brain and 
muscle; it teaches co-operation in group 
work; and tends to self-co-ordination, 
to exalt the common good, to teach friendly 
rivalry, and to accept in good spirit either 
victory or defeat. 


A good functioning social program 
affiliated with the school will greatly 
increase interest and attendance. Statistics 
show that the underlying cause for the ever 
increasing number of youths entering our 
jails, reformatories, and penitentiaries lies 
at the doors of society in the neglect to 
provide for the leisure time activities, 
character education, and attractive schools. 
We also know from figures published each 
year that the cost of public education 
annually is much less than the cost of the 
maintenance of the above-named institu- 
tions and law enforcement bodies. So 
with these two startling facts in mind, why 
don’t we do everything possible to make the 
school lure the child to its portals where he 
may be properly taught and guided in such 
a way that he may derive the most profit 
and pleasure available? 


We all know the truth of the old adage, 
‘“‘An idle brain is the devil’s workshop,” so 
why not keep children’s minds occupied 
(not only at school but at home as well), 
with wholesome entertainment and books, 
and try to have his companions of the very 
best type. Children should not be allowed 
to play in the streets. Home should be 
made so attractive that they will prefer 
it to any other place and will want their 
friends to come there. Private play- 
grounds should be equipped for all ages, 
and, if possible, a library should be pro- 


vided in the home with appropriate books 
for the children. 


Allow your children to invite their little 
friends to parties and let them enjoy plays, 
games, and contests. Not only must there 
be parties in the home, but they should be 
given in connection with our schools, so 
that the child will grow to think of the 
school as he does of his home and will love 
it and enjoy going there. 

It must be remembered that the child’s 
health must be safeguarded and his physical 
development must be considered just as we 
do his moral and mental health and his 
character training. What better means 
could we use in motivating good health 
habits than through wholesome social ac- 
tivities? 

ILLEGAL USE OF COPYRIGHT 
MATERIAL IN BOOKS 


A STATEMENT FROM THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF Book PUBLISHERS 


In the past two years there has been a 
startling increase in the use of literary 
property without the permission of the 
author or the copyright owner. Professors 
and teachers lift pages, in some cases even 
chapters, from copyright books and dupli- 
cate them for distribution to students, 
without realizing that this practice is 
unethical and illegal, and a definite handi- 
cap to the future production of scholarly 
work, 

The federal copyright laws give to the 
author (or publisher if he is the copyright 
owner) ‘‘the exclusive right to print, 
reprint, publish, copy, and vend the 
copyrighted work.”’ Thus, copying without 
specific permission from the copyright 
proprietor is contrary to the law and the 
person who uses book material without 
authorization is liable for prosecution. 


Since so many members of the teaching 
profession are authors themselves, they 
should understand that the practice of 
copying books, if applied to their own 
books, would necessarily cut down their 
royalties and would also be unfair to the 
publishers who have thousands of dollars 
invested in producing the books. New 
books could not be brought out if they were 
not accorded copyright protection, and 
all civilized countries recognize this safe- 
guard to literary property. 
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Edison and Butler on Spiritual 
and Moral V alues 


By J. T. Dorris, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


Some one asked Thomas A. Edison, 
shortly before his death, “What line of 
research will see the greatest development 
in the next half century?’ Mr. Edison 
significantly replied: ‘“The greatest dis- 
coveries will be along spiritual lines. We 
scientific men have spent our lives studying 
physical forces. Now—having made the 
most sensational discoveries in the history 
of the world—we find that our knowledge 
has not brought people happiness. Scien- 
tists must now turn their laboratories over 
to the study of spiritual forces. This is 
the field where miracles are going to 
occur.’’ Only recently President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, of Columbia University, 
in a report to his board of trustees, stated 
that in rating the essentials of good citizen- 
ship he placed character first, good manners 
second, and intelligence third. 


These statements by the world’s greatest 
scientist, as he approached the end of his 
marvelous career, and by the president of 
the world’s greatest teachers college, as he 
too approaches the end of his great career, 
command our thoughtful consideration. 
Especially do they invite a careful evalua- 
tion,. since human institutions the world 
over are in a disturbed or chaotic condition 
and since people generally are dissatisfied 
in mind and spirit or are in actual misery. 
It is indeed a very, very sick world. 


Long ago greater philosophers than Mr. 
Edison and President Butler wrote: ‘‘For 
to be carnally minded is death; but to be 
spiritually minded is life and peace’; and, 
“A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches, and loving favor rather than 
silver and gold.”” Surely, as educators in 
this day of institutional change and educa- 
tional readjustment, we should endeavor 
to adopt and apply courses and methods 
of instruction which will ultimately bring 
the greatest degree of human happiness, 
and if the opinions of the four sages quoted 
above are infallible—and we believe they 


are—we should hasten to include in our cur- 
ricula courses which contain those spiritual 
and moral values that Mr. Edison and 
President Butler have declared to be 
essential for human worth and felicity. We 
suggest, therefore, that a school program 
which includes direct and positive instruc- 
tion and guidance in the laws of health and 
in the acquisition of the habits embodied 
in those laws, should also contain direct 
and positive instruction and guidance in 
subject-matter that concerns spiritual and 
ethical values. Are we not emphasizing 
the preparation of ‘‘fit temples,’’ but neg- 
lecting to determine the quality of the 
“souls,” and ‘“‘spirits’’ which we expect to 
inhabit these ‘‘temples’’? 


And again we quote from Mr. Edison— 
whose creative genius approached that of 


deity itself—: ‘Scientists must now turn 
their laboratories over to the study of 
spiritual forces. This is the field where 
miracles are going to occur.”” Here, we 
believe, is a true evaluation of things of the 
spirit as contrasted with things of material 
value; hence the deduction: Science in the 
field of the spirit is the remedy for most 
human atlments—individual and collective. 
So with Mr. Edison and President Butler 
as our authorities, and supported by even 
greater scriptural philosophers, we predict 
for the future in education the general 
inclusion of courses and methods that will 
pertain to the realm of the spirit. Human 
progress now lies in that direction. 








TEACHERS--IMMEDIATE WORK 


A few positions open for trained experienced 
teachers. Educational work. Age 23-45. Sum- 
mer or permanent. Good income. Give age, 
experience, training. Write W. F. QuarRIE & 
Co., 42 E. Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio. 














New Books 


A Lower EXTENSION OF THE INGLIS 
TESTs OF ENGLISH VOCABULARY, Forms X 
and Y, by Chester Miller Downing. Pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1932. 


These two forms of the Inglis Test of 
English Vocabulary have norms established 
for grades 6, 7,8,9,and10. Like the more 
difficult forms of the Inglis Tests of English 
Vocabulary, this lower extension is designed 
to measure the pupil’s knowledge of these 
words that belong neither to the everyday 
vocabulary of commonest words nor to the 
special or technical vocabularies, but to the 
vocabulary of the intelligent general reader. 
Consequently the purpose is primarily to 
test the reading vocabulary rather than 
the active vocabulary of the pupil. 





CorREcCT ENGLISH, INTRODUCTORY 
CoursE, by William M. Tanner. Published 
by Ginn and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
1933; 562 pages. Price $1.24. 


This is a revision of Tanner’s Correct 
English, First Course. The purpose in this 
book is to make the treatment somewhat 
more elementary and informal, with a 
lively appeal to pupil interest, but at the 
same time ‘thorough and trustworthy.” 
The present book correlates with Correct 
English, Second Course, to make a closely 
knit two-book series in grammar and 
composition. 





THE UNIVERSITY IN A CHANGING WORLD, 
edited by Walter M. Kotschnig and Elined 
Prys. Published by the Oxford Press, 
New York City, 1932; 224 pages. 


This book has been planned and prepared 
by International Student Service, whose 


headquarters is at Geneva. It includes 
surveys by eight leading authorities on the 
existing conditions and future prospects of 
university education in Europe, Great 
Britain, and America. The first chapter 
is an introduction to the university in a 
changing world. The chapters following 
deal with ‘“‘The French Conception of the 
University,” “Problems of the German 
University,” ‘Universities in Great Britain, 


Their Position and Their Problems,” ‘“‘The 
Universities of America,’’ ‘“‘The University 
in the Fascist State,’ ‘“The University in 
Soviet Russia,’’ and “The Conception of a 
Catholic University.”” The separate chap- 
ters have been written by authorities who 
are comparable to Dr. Abraham Flexner, 
who contributed the discussion of ‘‘Ameri- 
can Universities as Institutions of Learn- 
ing.”” This volume has much valuable 
material crowded into its 224 pages. 





MopERN BUSINEss ENGLISH, by Roy 
Davis, Clarence H. Lingham, and William 
H. Stone. Published by Ginn and Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, 1933; 476 pages. 
Price $1.32. 


This book contains exercises not only in 
written but in oral English. Such matters 
as grammar, punctuation, and rhetoric, 
although discussed with some thoroughness, 
are treated as an aid both to talking and 
to writing. The book is definitely an 
application of the fundamental laws of 
composition to such types of expression as 
are likely to be used in everyday contacts 
with the business world. 





YOUTH AND HIS COLLEGE CAREER, by 
J. E. Seyfried. Published by the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, 1933; 251 pages. 


This book has been prepared for use 
both in the secondary school guidance 
program and in the college orientation 
program. It is especially designed as a 
guide to be placed in the hands of prospec- 
tive and beginning college students. Part 
I is given largely to the treatment of such 
topics as advantages of a college training, 
self-support, and choice of a _ college. 
Part II is concerned with the student’s life 
after entrance to college, while Part III 
deals with his life after graduation. Doctor 
Seyfried has included chapters on such 
topics as fraternities, vacation, hazing, 
athletics, health, study, and what to 
emphasize in college. This book should 
prove helpful in college guidance. 
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EDUCATION AS GUIDANCE, by John M. 
Brewer. Published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York City, 1932; 668 pages. 


This volume deals entirely with guiding 
students. It is addressed to teachers and 
administrators who have as their responsi- 
bility the problem of assisting students in 
the choice of curricula that lead to desirable 
life occupations. Doctor Brewer is a 
national authority in this field, and this new 
book will be welcomed by men and women 
in education all over the land. 





BETTER WorK Hasits,‘by Rachel Salis- 
bury. Published by Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago, 1932; 229 pages. 
Price $0.60. 


This is a practice book on the thought 
side of reading and composition. It is 
planned especially for the freshman high 
school English class, but it may be used to 
advantage with more advanced pupils, with 
how-to-study groups, or with individuals 
who need special practice. The book may 
be completed in less than eight weeks if it 
is used daily; if used three times a week, 
it can be extended through a semester. 
High schools generally should find this book 
helpful with pupils who have acquired poor 
work habits and with slow pupils. 





Bruce’s 1932 ScHoot SHop ANNUAL, 
edited by John J. Metz. Published by the 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; 184 pages. 


This is the fifth edition of Bruce’s School 
Shop Annual. This new edition presents 
entirely new editorial matter. In it may 
be found excellent statements on state 
programs of industrial arts and vocational 
education from state supervisors and state 
directors interested in this field. Each 
statement is accompanied by a photograph 
of the author, which makes a most attrac- 
tive volume. In this book may also be 
found shop layouts for industrial arts and 
vocational education in different sizes and 
grades of high schools. Superintendents, 
school boards, teachers, and supervisors 
will find this a helpful volume. 


CHILDREN’S SCIENCE FAIR OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, by Morris Meister. 
Published by the American Institute, New 
York City, 1932; 48 pages. Price $0.25. 


This little book, a project in science 
education, gives every step in the business 
of planning and actually handling a science 
fair, even to details of co-operating groups 
to be approached, reproductions of book- 
lets of directions to go to the children, 
form letters which must go to all concerned, 
prize cards, identification cards, and all the 
multiple arrangements which must be 
made. There is enough material included 
in this little booklet to make it possible 
for any organization to prepare a similar 
fair with this book as a guide. There is a 
preface to the book by Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, 
Director of the Institute of School Experi- 
mentation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 





GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, by 
Leonard V. Koos and Grayson N. Kefauver. 
Published by the Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1932; 640 pages. 


This is a thorough and comprehensive 
treatment of guidance on the secondary 
level. The book is divided into four 
parts—informing students concerning op- 
portunities, securing information concern- 
ing students, guiding the individual student 
and organizing guidance service. It is 
made up of twenty-one interesting and 
well-written chapters. It should prove 
valuable in secondary education in the 
United States. 


The art program for secondary schools 
has changed. Freehand drawing no longer 
appears on the curriculum. Art apprecia- 
tion has taken its place.—Indianola Will- 
cuts, Art Supervisor, Duluth, Minn. 


It is obvious that we, as educationists, 
must take our place on the program of 
social reconstruction. We must train our 
pupils to clear and honest thinking, free 
from prejudice and propaganda.—Harry 
Charlesworth, Secretary British Columbia 
Teachers Association. 
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DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


By JosePH ROsIER, 
President National Education Association 


Albert E. Winship was more than a 
man—he was an institution, a unifying and 
inspiring force in American education. 
The veteran circuit rider of the profession 
crossed the continent seventy-five times 
in his lifetime, leaving an indelible impress 











Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


upon the lives of those with whom he came 


in contact. He had visited every teachers 
college in the nation, some of them many 
times. One of the most _ enthusiastic 
friends of the organized profession, he 
attended every convention of the National 
Education Association but one since his 
graduation from college, and knew person- 
ally every president of the association since 
its organization in 1857. No other American 
educator has been so widely active over so 
long a period. His great spirit is not dead. 
A character like that of Dr. Winship 
lives on. 

In 1925 Angelo Patri said of him: “Once 
a week his paper, the Journal of Education, 
goes out to the teachers all over the land, 
thousands of whom he knows by name and 
who know him, and not one of them will 
lay it down with an aching heart, for 
Doctor Winship, who has led many a 


campaign and won many a hard-fought 
battle, has never been known to say or 
to write an unkind word. With a gentle 
philosophy that never falters he keeps 
putting the emphasis on ‘What good thing 
are you doing?’ knowing that the balance 
will bring that good to the top. 

“Why does he do this now when his 
years are heavy upon him and his body 
worn down to the fine fabric of his spirit? 
I do not know. I think it is because he is 
one of those who plant that those who 
come after may gather. He is Winship 
of Boston and there is none quite like him.” 

Winship of Boston in life, Winship of 
American education now. 


CRIME PREVENTION THROUGH 
EDUCATION 


It costs $300 to keep an adult in prison 
for a year. Juvenile delinquents are still 
more expensive to maintain at an average 
of $400 annually. It costs less than $100 
to keep a child in school. Can a nation 
that spends one and one-half billion dollars 
each year for crime afford to pay less than 
two and one-half billion dollars for education? 

This query, advanced in the September 
1932 Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, concludes a signifi- 
cant chapter on the costs of crime and 
education. Other chapters are entitled: 
“Statistics on Crime,” ‘‘Factors Associated 
with Crime,” ‘The Problem of the De- 
linquent Child,” ‘‘Social Agencies of Crime 
Prevention,”’ and ‘‘Organizations Interest- 
ed in Crime Prevention.” 

The 200-page study is a comprehensive 
outline of the vexing crime problem, 
particularly as it interests those who teach 
social science or are engaged in any type 
of welfare work. The new publication 
will be especially welcomed by the teacher 
who is frequently confronted by the state- 
ment and the question, ‘‘Crime is increas- 
ing. Why haven't the schools done some- 
thing about it?” 
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Foremost Conducted Tours 
250 to choose from. 
26,000 Satisfied Clients. 
Small Parties. First Class 
Hotels. More motor travel. 
All expenses land and sea. 

SEND FOR BOOK 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
580 Firts Ave.. NEw YORK 
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SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 


Offered By The 


7 a a en, oe 


University of Cincinnati 


INTERSESSION UNIT COURSE 
June 5-June 17 


Special Course on Educational Method—Dr. W. C. Bagley comes from Colum- 
bia for this period to present an intensive two weeks’ course entitled “Teaching 
Procedures in the Light of Their Underlying Theories.” A new interpretation bv a 
brilliant teacher. 


FEATURES OF THE REGULAR TERMS 
June 17-July 25 and July 25-August 26 


Problems of the Changing World—The crucial problems of American life dis- 
cussed by able specialists in a unique unit course of the first term. City Manager 
C. A. Dykstra on political problems, Executive Director C. M. Bookman of the 
Cincinnati Community Chest on social problems, Dean Herman Schneider on 
scientific and industrial problems, Dean W. W. Hewett on economic problems, 
President Raymond Walters, Dean L. A. Pechstein, and Director Edith Campbell 
of the Vocation Bureau, on educational problems, supplemented bv department 
specialists in this notable addition to the regular cultural and professional courses. 

Progressive Education in Practice—A demonstration elementary school show- 
ing an activity program embodying the best in progressive education, developed by 
skillful teachers with average children. Classes include kindergarten and frst 
seven grades. Superior facilities for observation, within the new Teachers College 
Building. Carefully guided course, with credit. Individual and group conferences 
with demonstration teachers. Numerous related courses. 

Cultural and Professional Privileges—In addition to over one hundred courses 
in liberal arts, applied arts, commercial engineering, and every major field of 
education, Cincinnati provides the advantages of urban location. Lectures. recitals. 
excursions, and all the amusement facilities of city life are available. The Cincinnati 
summer grand opera season is world famous. Notable art treasures will be found 
in the Art Museum and Taft Museum, the latter opened within the vear. Every 
facility for study in the new University library. 


THE EIGHT WEEKS’ TERM 
June 12-August 5 


Laboratory Courses in Science—Complete courses in chemistry, physics, and 
zoology, carrying eight credits for the term and utilizing new laboratory buildings 
just completed. 


THE WISE TEACHER KNOWS 
THAT STUDY AND PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ARE NOW MORE IMPORTANT THAN EVER BEFORE 


For Bulletin Address 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“’The Home of Kentucky Hospitality’’ 





The BROWN HOTEL 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 


Harotp E, Harter, Manager 


Genuine Hospitality -:- Every 
Comfort -:- Courtesy -:- Con- 
venience -:- And Good Food 
at Reasonable Rates. 
































